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The Listener 
for a Viewer 


There is a special place for The Listener 


in every home where television entertains. 
If you are a regular viewer, this weekly 
journal of the BBC brings into your hands 
the pick of the week’s broadcast talks 
which you might otherwise have missed. 
When you buy The Listener you invest in 
the best of contemporary thought on 
current affairs, science, religion, art, 
literature, philosophy, and music. New 
verse by eminent poets is published 
regularly; mew books are reviewed 
weekly. Take The Listener every Thursday 
—on its merits. You will appreciate them. 


Plain words | 
about 

Soviet 
Literature 


SOVIET LITERATURE is a 
monthly magazine published 
in English for discerning 
people. 


Each issue brings you the 
finest of new writing, poetry 
and drama now appearing 
in the U.S.S.R. 


Short stories, poems, 

complete novels and serial 
stories, as well as colour 

plates and reproductions, 

are included in its 200-odd pages. 


SOVIET LITERATURE also 
contains articles by famous 
authors, criticisms, and 
discussions on new trends 

in world literature. 


For first-class reading 

—at Is. 6d. a copy or 12s. 6d. 
a year’s subscription— 

it has no equal. And you 
can order it from 

any good newsagent or 

direct from 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 


Dept. Y, 45 Museum Street, 
A BBC PUBLICATION EVERY THURSDAY 44. ion, W.C.1. 
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Two Nations 


HE storm over Princess Margaret has passed, but 

it may be a long while before we shall know the 

full extent of the damage. At first glance, the Church 
has won a resounding victory. The wrong people are 
rejoici:g—the most reactionary elements in the country. 
In a Ietter to The Times, when the controversy was at its 
height Professor Gilbert Murray asked why the most 
* back -ard section * should be placated when public opinion 
was d. ided. That is precisely what has happened. We can 
imagi: : what pressure was brought to bear on a young girl 
whose personal wishes were obvious to all. With sickening 
unctuc isness she was told that real happiness is spiritual and 
comes from the consciousness of duty done. She was 
also re ninded that there are ‘martyrs to the marriage vow’, 
and t) at the unity of Church and Throne is a symbol of 
the ur ty of the nation. 

Ye: vhat humbug all this is! The unhappy episode has 
revea’ j in a lightning flash the sham facade of Church and 
State. Those who watched the religious ceremonies of the 
Coro: tion and were touched by the dignity and grave 
beaut of the ancient rites can now see what they really 
impli They embodied the fiction that England is a 
Chris. «country and that nothing has fundamentally 
chang. | since the days when the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was th. keeper of the nation’s conscience. The truth is that 
durin: the “esent century public opinion has moved ahead 
of the Church. Only a minority of the population attends a 
place »| worship regularly. In a sense, there are two nations 
and t:. Church speaks only for its own members. It has no 
title speak for the bulk of the people who ignore its 
theoloey as irrelevant. A great deal more will be heard on 
this p. nt when the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Divorce is debated. What is perhaps unfortunate is that the 
large section of the public which rejects the theological view 
of marriage has so little understanding of the fact that the 
laws they wish to modify are not based on whim but on 
doctri: Some clergy are repelled by its harshness, but 
however it is interpreted the basic assumption is that the 
Church is in possession of a divine revelation. The weakness 
of the other side is that it is not organized. But it 
is growing, and there are ways in which it will make its 
presence increasingly felt. Orthodoxy has triumphed for the 
time, but it has gained a hollow victory if the gulf between 
the two nations is made wider than ever before. 
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Clouds 


FEW years ago some 
influential voices in the 


United States were raised 
in favour of preventive war. 
Now there has been talk of it in 
the Middle East. It would be 
hard to find a more senseless 
phrase. If you lock a man up 
and call it preventive custody, 
you may at least stop him from 
committing a crime. But you 
cannot prevent a war by starting 
one. The clouds over the Middle 
East cast a shadow on Geneva; 
but at the risk of appearing over 
optimistic I still feel that the 
general outlook is brighter. As 
long as the balance of power is 
maintained, a major catastrophe 
could only be brought about by 
incredible clumsiness. 

What we never know at the 
time is the news behind the news, 
the things that are left out of 
official communiques, the ex- 
pressions that the photographer 
does not record. Mr Dulles, like 
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were investigated. 


Most of them were traced to 


EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA 


aircraft and balloons, and only 
nine per cent are listed as cause 
unknown. This ought to be the 
end of a harmless myth, but I 
doubt if the true believers will be 
shaken. 


The Lion of Judah 


ROM all I have heard about 

Abyssinia, it has not gained 
much from. being Christian 
throughout the centuries. Haile 
Selassie has just celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
reign as Emperor of Ethiopia with 
great pomp. He wore what has 
been described as one of the 
richest and heaviest State uni- 
forms in the world. His regalia 
included a jewel-studded sword, 
an Imperial sceptre of gold and 
ivory, rings, lances, the Crown, 
and a gilded Bible. All this was 
no doubt very impressive, but it 
does not conceal the appalling 
poverty and backwardness of the 
country. The Negus deserves full 
credit for abolishing slavery in its 
naked form. He made a brave 
resistance to the armies of Musso- 
lini. The new constitution should 
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not blind us to the corruption and 
near-savagery that exist. 

It is curious that in this wild 
and independent kingdom, the 
Coptic Church should be the 
official religion and make so 
little impress. Originally it 
derived from fifth-century 
breakaway by Alexandria from 
_ Byzantium. It has remained 
sealed off from the West, a 
pocket of ancient superstition 
which is, in all probability much 
more like the early Christian 
Church than are the refined and 
sophisticated versions with which 
we are familiar. Egypt went over 
to Islam, but Abyssinia kept the 
older faith without any perceptible 
gain. 


Reprieve 
OT so long ago it was being 
predicted that the human 


species would be wiped out by 
the end of the century by H- 
bombs. If this doesn’t happen, 
homo sapiens can look forward 
to about one thousand years, 
according to Professor H. J. 
Muller, who won the Nobel 
Prize in Medicine and Physiology 
in 1946. There is only one way 
of escaping from this death 
sentence—we must take genetics 
seriously. The argument is that 
the genes, which convey all in- 
herited characteristics undergo 
certain changes which are usually 
harmful to the species. Fortu- 
nately these changes or mutations 
do not occur very often, but there 
is good reason to believe that the 
rate of change is now being 
stepped up. Quite apart from 
the dangers of radioactivity due 
to bomb explosions and atomic 
installations, there are risks from 
the extended use of X-rays in 
industry as well as in hospitals. 
Various chemicals may increase 
mutations, and I am alarmed to 
find that Professor Muller even 
regards coffee with suspicion. 

In a more spacious age, people 
were urged to live dangerously. 
Nowadays we can hardly help 
doing so. The solution, according 
to Professor Muller, is for those 
who have genetic defects to refuse 
to breed. Otherwise, the progress 
of medicine will mean that un- 
favourable types will be kept 


alive and transmit their harmful 


genes. It sounds a grim prospect. 
If people do not accept their 
obligation voluntarily, will they 
be compelled? This would be the 
brave new world with a venge- 
ance! 
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and inorganic, but it is clear that 
new and exciting possibilities are 
opened up. We are uncovering 
the secrets of the atom, and if 
the same progress is made with 
the living cell we need not be 
pessimistic about the future. 
This Surprising World 

HAVE been under fire for my 

remarks about capital punish- 
ment, and I am afraid I did not 
make myself very clear. When I 


said that I found it hard to 
believe that hanging is not a 
deterrent, I expressed a situation 
in which I often find myself on a 
number of subjects. I find a 
great many facts about the world 
extremely surprising, and this is 
particularly the case with statisti- 
cal evidence. It is difficult to 
believe that roughly the same 
number of people in this country 
commit suicide year after year. 
When I read that minute physical 
characteristics and traits of char- 
acter are locked up in a micro- 
scopic gene, I have to overcome 
a wave of incredulity. All 1 know 
about the behaviour of electrons 
is derived from popular works 
and it is a logical scandal. I am 
impressed by the statistical evi- 
dence for telepathy, but | simply 
can’t imagine how such a thing 
can be possible. 

These are defects of feeling and 
imagination. It would be very 
wrong, in my view, to allow sub- 
jective feelings to influence a 
judgment on a matter of fact. 
That is the road to wishful 
thinking and the current vogue 
of irrationalism. My expectation 
that a man would think twice 
about committing a crime if he 
knew it might take him to the 
gallows is falsified by statistics. 
In confessing that it is hard to 
get rid of such an expectation, I 
do not deny the facts. Indeed, | 
was at pains to state that | bowed 
to them. 


Virgins Beware 
AM glad I'm not a woman. If 
I were, | might be one of the ten 
or more mothers in this country 
with the dubious distinction (ac- 
cording to the Sunday Pictorial) of 
having given birth to a child al- 
though a virgin. The Pictorial 
invites anyone who believes this 
has happened to her to come for- 
ward and be examined by a panel 
of doctors and so make medical 
history. The chances are much 
less likely than of winning a foot- 
ball pool, so there is no need for 
panic. My theological friends will 
be disappointed to learn that such 
a child would almost certainly be 
a female. But their ingenuity is 
inexhaustible and they have got 
out of worse difficulties. 
Hector HAWTON 
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The Discovery of Man 


by W. E. 


SWINTON 


A new book by Herbert Wendt traces the remarkable story 
of how the idea of Evolution was first born. The Dor- 
dogne sketch (right) shows Stone Age man: idea of himself 


T must be many years since a 

book has appeared that is at 

once sO comprehensive in 
scope, so fluent in style, and so 
topical in interest as / Looked for 
Adam, by Herbert Wendt (trans- 
lated from the German by James 
Cleugh, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
30s). In many ways it is reminis- 
cent of Nordenskiold’s History 
of Biology. 


The Last Requirement 


To the scientist it has long been 
obvious (though consistently over- 
looked by the interested members 
of the public) that in the study of 
man and in the search for his 
ancestors the last requirement is, 
in fact, man. The medical student 
already knows this, for man is 
the sum of a multitude of parts 
that are successive and integrated: 
one cannot see the sick man with- 
out an eye that appreciates 
normality; one ought not to see 
the workings of the body without 
first meeting the anatomy and 
physiology of Nature. Yet the 
general concept, so amply justi- 
fied in everyday practice, is the 
reverse of the historic, where 
man was the beam in every eye 
and Nature but the mote. It 
thus took ages for the search for 
man’s ancestry to be appreciated 
as beginning far away from the 
moral and philosophical entity 
that we think of as ourself. 

Man’s appreciation of himself 
hindered the search by compli- 
cating the classifications, by obs- 
curing the relationships between 
animals, and by denying that the 
lord of creation could possibly 
have roots in their creation. 
Science, especially natural science, 
was shaped by the theological, 
social, and mythological! climates 
of the times. But how else could 
they be interpreted? Men had 
been taught by the Church that 
Genesis was true. There was, in 
fact, little observational objection 
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to the cosm vony or phylogeny 
therein, anc certainly no en- 
couragement as given to critical 


research. 
The proces could be timed 
by referenc: genealogies of 


the highest 2c tion. If bones 


were disco’ i n layers of the 
earth bene tne surface, the 
Flood hac viously deposited 
them there here were, as the 
Bible clear! ated, antediluvian 
animals, their bones were 
frequently covered in caves 
and holes in ground. 

If occas: .!) the bones of 
men were sated with them, 
then the : must have been 
buried the: i later date or 
their bones 1 been carried by 
rain or loc: yoding. But there 


was a wide ‘margin of error in 
identificati: nat was allowable, 
and even erable. If Homo 
diluvii test n.an a witness to 
the deluge vas really a fossil 


salamander .1¢ not the child 
drowned in ‘e Flood that it 
passed as [\ vo hundred years, 


who was | worse off for the 
misidentific n? Certainly nei- 


ther the imander nor its 
discoverer 
A Detective \ovel 

One can: ye surprised at the 
general sat tion obtained from 
the Flood theory, or at the 
irritation expressed at attempts 
to provide other explanations. 
Parallels arc not far to seek 


today. The history unfolded by 
Mr Wendt can consequently 
anger and disgust by turns. 
Could men lly be so blind, so 
prejudiced, that they failed to 
see the evidence flagrantly dis- 
played bef their eyes? They 
could be and they are. 

It is paradoxical that in this 
long story it is the theists who 
have made God so small and his 
creative abilities so limited; it is 
the rationalists who have placed 
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the wonders of the world at his 
feet. 

Herbert Wendt has delved into 
the whole history and now 
presents it as a fascinating narra- 
tive, the equal of any historical 
or detective novel: the story of 
the rise of biology, of the struggle 
for a classification that would fit 
the facts (and if it didn’t, so 
much the worse for the facts); 
the gradual and almost painful 
recognition of a sequence of 
events in the history of the earth 
itself and of the vast amounts of 
time required for it. How could 
the apparent affinities of animals 
and plants be explained? Had 
they, after all, roots in the past? 
Was the population of the world, 
which every day became better 
known, wholly derived from an 
ark of known dimensions? Bibli- 
cal mathematics, whether of the 
ark or of the number of the Beast 
or of the generations of men, was 
hard put to it to answer. 

The charm of this book is that 
here we have genuine history and 
science intermingled with the 
gossip of the time. I am delighted 
with many anecdotes of conti- 
nental episodes, but not quite so 
sure of some of the English ones. 
Mary Anning of this book is not 
the ‘ vinegary person’ of Lyme 
Regis, and English children cer- 
tainly do not love her or sing of 
her sea-shells. On the other hand, 
although | had read that Lever of 
the great London museum had 
died of drink, Ii did not know 
that it was at the Bull’s Head, 
Manchester, that he did his 
drinking. And I do not consider 
the fact irrelevant. 

We know now that Lamarck 
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was wrong in his theory of 
evolution by environmental pres- 
sure, even though the theory was 
adopted by Marx and is now a 
part of Communist doctrine. 
Nevertheless there is an environ- 
mental factor. Man is largely a 
creature of his surroundings and 
the anecdotes are a part of it, 
being windows on to his street. 
Certainly the history as told here 
is far from being dry bones or 
mere repetition. Its lesson, indeed, 
is the need for continual contact 
with reality. One may thus quote 
from it Levaillant’s opposition to 
Linnezus’s point of view: ‘At 
the risk of incurring excommuni- 
cation by scientific bodies I must 
continue to repeat that bulky 
volumes are of no importance in 
comparison with the great book 
of Nature, and that an error does 
not cease to be an error on being 
hallowed by the assertions of a 
hundred facile pens’. 

Now the value of Wendt’s 
book lies not in the quotations, 
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either of books or of facts, but 


‘for the synthesis it yields from the 


many sources, of all kinds, to the 
story as we know it now. Erasmus 
Darwin, that great and insuf- 
ficiently regarded man leading 
Goethe, poet and naturalist; 
Kant, who dared to suggest that 
man might come from ape; the 
drama of the disposal of the 
aged and blind Lamarck by the 
quite unfeeling (and mentally 
blind in some senses) Cuvier. All 
are here. But tere is more than 
biography anc biology, gossip 
and generalization. There is the 
story of the descent of man as it 
has emerged don to this very day. 

As the author writes with a 
running pen, © :¢ may expect an 
occasional splu'‘er. The Peking 
skull is now reg. rded as Pithecan- 
thropus; the very recently ampli- 
fied Swanscom: skull is not yet 
revealed as Nex. derthaloid. There 
are occasional! istakes in spelling 
and lapses th. may sometimes 
be due to sligh! »isunderstandings 


An eighteenth century idea of primitive man, inspired by anthropoid apes 


in an otherwise. excellent piece of 
translation. But the main merit 
of a work full of interest and 
information is its aptness of 
observation and the consequent 
appreciation of the problems that 
always affect the discussion of 
man’s origin. 


Fossils and Gentlemen 


There are few figures, except 
perhaps that of Napoleon, that 
emerge from this story with 
credit. Self-interest, deception, 
chicanery, obstruction, are more 
common than the love of truth 
and human charity. Truth often 
lies at the bottom of a well some 
distance from the anthropological 
excavations, and sensation un- 
happily gilds the quest for human 
origins. Those who detest Darwin 
and his alleged theory are the first 
to boggle at the newspaper story 
of new discoveries or new scan- 
dals in the evolutionary theme. 
All anthropological geese tend 
therefore to be swans. And there 
are no minor anthropologists and 
no slight discoveries. The practi- 
cal effect of this is a confusion of 
new generic and specific names 
that need simplification and 
reduction, a process that will 
often bitterly be contested. 

On the other hand our sym- 
pathies, for example with the 
finder of Neanderthal Man, must 
be modified by the fact that, 
with our present knowledge, it is 
possible to expect too much to 
have been erected on so uncertain 
a foundation. Fossil men are 
seldom complete men, so it 
may be logical that anthro- 
pologists have not always been 
complete gentlemen. But how- 
ever we view the picture, this 
volume will be an aid to genera- 
tions of students. Interesting to 
all kinds of readers, one hopes it 
will show from the shadow of the 
past a guiding finger for the 
future. Maybe the lesson will be 
learned so that Dryden's words 
may yet prove untrue: 


When I consider life, "tis all a 
cheat; 

Yet, fooled with hope, men 
favour the deceit; 

Trust on, and think tomorrow 
will repay: 

Tomorrow’s falser than the 
former day. 
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PORTRAIT OF C. S. LEWIS 


CANTERBURY PILGRIM 


by PHILIP GREER 


C. S. Leis (left) might fairly be described as one 
of the « slest exponents of the New Obscurantism, 


as well » a leading Church of England intellectual 


IFTY years ago, a book bearing some su: 

title as Why I Left the Church stood a x 

chance of being a best-seller. Since the gr 
Victorian landslide of unbelief, intellectuals | 
been coming out of the Church and writing ab 
their experiences. It was the drama of the age, 
anguish of a life of faith diversified by doubt o: 
doubt diversified by faith, Nowadays, the e 
opposite is happening, and the big sales go to t! 
writers who describe their return to the religi 
fold. Even when a lady jumps over the cony 
wall, she lands on her feet with faith intact. 

There must be many popular novelists who e 

Mr C. S. Lewis his vast public. A malicious c 
might say that he is really writing fiction, but 
peculiar kind. Sometimes the flight of his exube 
fancy produces what could almost pass as scic 
fiction, though in fact it is the precise opposite. 
is not the imaginative exploration of the nat 
world, but of the supernatural order which 
Lewis believes to lie beyond it, peopled with anre 
and devils and spirits of the dead. 


The Devil Rides Back 


Mr Lewis sets out to make our flesh creep. © He 
believes whole-heartedly in the Devil, hoof a: 
horns. Thus in The Problem of Pain which hos 
sold better than any of his popular works exce 
The Screwtape Letters, he writes: 


It seems to me, therefore, a reasonable supposit 
that some mighty creative power had already been 
work for ill on the material universe or the solar syst« 
or at least the planet Earth, before ever man came on 
the scene: and that when man fell someone had indecd 


tempted him’... If there is such a power, as I myscif 


believe, it may well have corrupted the animal creation 
before man appeared. The intrinsic evil of the anima! 
world lies in the fact that animals, or some anima's, 
live by destroying each other. That plants do the same, 
I will not admit to be an evil. The Satanic corruption 
of the beast would therefore be analogous in one respect 
with the Satanic corruption of man .. . if it offends less, 


you may say that the life-force is corrupted where | say 
that living creatures were corrupted by an evil angelic 
being. We mean the same thing: but I find it easier to 
believe in a myth of Gods and demons than in one of 
hypostatized abstract nouns. And, after all, our 
mythology may be much nearer to the litera! truth than 
we suppose. Let us not forget that Our Lord on one 
occasion, attributes human disease not to God's wrath, 
not to Nature, but quite explicitly to Satan. 

This is strong stuff even for many of his fellow 
Churchmen. We may well wonder why such a 
fantasy should appear to a highly sophisticated 
Don as ‘a reasonable supposition’. Admittedly 
Mr Lewis does not know much science and is weak 
at mathematics but how on earth can any educated 
man in the middle of the twentieth century take 
such an ancient superstition seriously? His auto- 
biography suggests the answer. In this latest book, 
Surprised by Joy (Geoffrey Bles, 15s), Mr Lewis 
gives a very frank account of his early years and 
subsequent conversion. 

He was born at Belfast in 1898, the son of a 
solicitor and a clergyman’s daughter. There was 
nothing particularly puritanical about his back- 
ground, but he received the first shock of insecurity 
when his mother died of cancer while he was still 
a child. He prayed for a miracle, but it did not 
happen. Later, when he began to think for himself 
in his early schooldays, his religious faith gradually 
ebbed. This was a considerable relief because it 
meant that he need no longer be afraid of hell. The 
picture he paints is of an unhappy schoolboy, 
sensitive, imaginative, and romantic, who came to 
find in the dawn of adolescence atheism and magic 
alternatively thrilling. 


Escaping Pain 

A new and enchanted world was opened up by his 
discovery of poetry and music. It is significant that 
Spenser and William Morris and Wagner should 
initiate him. Later, came Yeats, who not merely 
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rejected the scientific outlook, but seriously accepted 
magic. At that period, Mr Lewis still believed 
himself to be a materialist, but it was a materialism 
based on emotion rather than thought. It exorcised 
his fears. 

At all costs I was anxious that those full-moon-lit 
nights in the dormitory should never come again. I was 
also, as you may remember, one whose negative demands 
were more violent than his positive, far more eager to 
escape pain than to achieve happiness, and feeling it 
something of an outrage that I had been created without 
my own permission. To such a craven, the materialist’: 
universe had the enormous attraction that it offered you 
limited liabilities. No strictly infinite disaster coul 
overtake you in it. Death ended all. 

Obviously such an attitude could not last. Ther 
is another way of getting rid of the fear of hell—b 
discovering the road to heaven. The war interrupte: 
Mr Lewis's studies at Oxford. While he was dow: 
with trench fever he read Chesterton for the firs 
time. 

He was immediately conquered although |: 
did not consciously give up his atheism as yet. | 
reading Chesterton, he confesses: ‘I did not kno 
what I was letting myself in for. A young man wh 
wishes to remain a sound atheist cannot be to 
careful of his reading... God is, if I may say 
very unscrupulous.” The influence of Chesterton 
plain enough in the last sentence, and can be see 
He would regard | 


in all Mr Lewis's writing. 
quite rightly, as a high compliment to be told th 
the mantle of Chesterton had fallen upon him. Hi 
has the same delight in paradox, the same backwar: 
looking romanticism, but he is never such a gi 
companion. He keeps looking over his shoulder |» 
see if the Devil is following him. 


Ripe for Conversion 

He found materialism dull, but Christianity sti! | 
frightened him. When he returned to Oxford afte: 
the War, he still had not found his centre. He begar: 
to toy with philosophical idealism. He read T. H 
Green, Bradley, and Bosanquet, names to conjure 
with in those days, and obtained a diluted religious 
emotion by pondering on the Absolute. He read 
Bergson, Shaw, Wells, but he could get no more 
satisfaction from them than from Mill or Gibbon 
or Voltaire. He was ripe for religious conversion 
before he knew it. 

In 1926 he was greatly shaken by the remark of 
a hard-boiled atheist of his acquaintance. It is not 
quite clear why he should be shattered because this 
man said that the evidence for the historicity of the 
Gospels was really surprisingly good, but he was 
in a receptive mood after reading Chesterton's 


Everlasting Man. That book made him see * the 


whole Christian outline of history set out in a form 
that seemed to me to make sense.’ Indeed, he had 
already come to the conclusion that Chesterton was 
the most sensible man alive, ‘apart from his 
Christianity 

The Hound of Heaven continued its relentless 
pursuit. It was a short step from the Absolute to 
God, and at Magdalen, in the Trinity Term of 1929, 
Mr Lewis became a theist. He began to attend 
the parish church, but his complete conversion took 
place in more unexpected circumstances. ‘1 know 
very well when, but hardly how, the final step was 
taken,” he writes. ‘1 was driven to Whipsnade one 
sunny morning. When we set out I did not believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and when we 
reached the Zoo, I did.’ 


Frightened Small Boy 

It would be idle to paint a portrait of the outward 
man, the Fellow of Magdalen (recently translated to 
Cambridge), the authority on English literature, the 
lionized defender of the faith; the inner man is 
what counts, the frightened small boy listening for 
the sound of elfin horns, who never quite died. 

Mr Lewis is probably the most skilful Christian 
apologist alive, but the secret of his appeal is fear 
of the Devil rather than love of God. Theism was 
merely a half-way house because there was no hell 
in the basement. In his more philosophical moods, 
Mr Lewis employs Kant’s argument that the 
existence of God can be proved from the moral 
law. Suffering and evil do not disprove that God is 
love, but show rather that we have mistaken ideas 
about love. It is a foolish and sentimental idea to 
want a sort of grandfather in heaven who likes to 
see young people enjoying themselves. Mr Lewis 
would prefer to live in a universe governed on such 
lines, but he thinks, quite rightly, that we do not. 


New Obscurantism 


It seems a tame ending for such a knight in arms, 
ready to break a lance with the infidel, to end up 
in the comprehensive bosom of the Church of 
England. Chesterton carried the argument through 
and went to Rome. But Mr Lewis has never taken 
kindly to discipline, and it is because he writes 
as he pleases that he is so readable. ‘Some a 
backward motion love’, and Mr Lewis bids us 
retrace our steps. 

He can hardly complain if we pay him the 
honour of calling him the ablest exponent of the 
New Obscurantism. 


Three Men and their Morals 


by ANTONY FLEW 


Some new books dealing » ‘h practical moral problems from 
the standpoints of Philosop! cr, Logical Positivist and Lutheran 


D. RAPHAEL is a 
Senior Lecturer in Moral 
Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. His Moral 
Judgment (Allen and Unwin, 16s) 
is exclusiveiy, even ostentatiously, 
theoretical, suggesting, perhaps 
misleadingly, that he must be 
one of those thinkers who 
would not be ashamed to 
confess, with Prof C. D. Broad, 
* I find it difficult to excite myself 
very much over right and wrong 
in practice 


Logical Positivist Approach 

Paul Edwards is another pro- 
fessional philosopher, who teaches 
at New York University to which 
he went from Vienna by way of 
ten years in Melbourne. The 
object of his The Logic of Moral 
Discourse, (Free Press, Glencoe, 
ll, $4), is to develop a 
thoroughly this-worldly theory 
about the meaning and substance 
of moral discourse; showing 
that a Logical Positivist approach 
does not commit you to 
saying that all moral judgments 
are merely subjective, that nothing 
is really right or wrong; and does 
not imply that there cannot be 
any fundamental difference be- 
tween rational and_ irrational 
moral attitudes, that a _ well- 
informed soberly-argued conclu- 
sion as to what is the right thing 
to do is, in the end, on the same 
level as a squeal of delight or an 
animal growl. 


Concern with People 


This of course is also a job of 
moral philosophy, or theoretical 
ethics, though it is a theoretical 
job which is obviously of some 
practical importance. But every 
time that Edwards chooses an 
illustration he demonstrates his 
concern with people and the way 
they live. He marks the guif 


between rat) a! and irrational in 
morals by atrasting Margaret 
Sanger, the American crusader 
for planned purenthood, with 


an ignoran', 
religious fan 


busive, and bigoted 
c like ex-Congress- 


woman forton’ (p 81). 
To study ature of moral 
disagreemen: he looks at the 
arguments in pamphlets 
written fi and against the 
legalization » 2. chanasia (‘mercy- 
killing’). acerscore the point 
that a claim something is evil 
through ano 1 ough can refer to 
objective | res of a situation, 
he describ: ve performance at 
a Senate inc ition of Jenner, one 
of McCart! toadies. 

Dietrich ih oeffer was a Ger- 
man Luthe 1 pastor, murdered 
by the Gesi .» > for his activities in 
resistance policies within 
and outsice his Church. His 
Ethics (SC\\ Press, 21s) has been 
compiled p: from vari- 
ous paper. sa'vaged since the 
collapse o' Hitlerite régime 
and is now © ublished as one of 
the first tii -: in The Library of 
Philosophy « «4 Theology. 


Case for Fre: will 


Raphae! clearly addressing 
none but fessional philoso- 
phers. But ore of his suggestions 
for resolving ‘ne freewill-determi- 
nism dilemn:: will perhaps be of 
wider inter In essence his 


idea is that psychological laws, 
laws of human behaviour, do not 
epitomize what happens in abso- 
lutely every case without ex- 
ception, staing a one hundred 
per cent ularity, but what 
happens in a \arge, sometimes an 
overwhelmingly large, proportion 
of all cases, yet not in all without 
exception. So long, Raphael 
thinks, but only so long, as this 
position can be maintained we 
can continue to hold that we 
really are free in some of our 


actions and may for these properly 
be held responsible. 


Against Every Offensive 


But this defence of freewill 
both demands and concedes too 
much. For it concedes that to 
the extent that a range of human 
behaviour can be subsumed under 
laws without exception the pos- 
sible range of free behaviour is 
circumscribed. It requires that a 
position should be held against 
every offensive of psychological 
science. But surely to say that 
I am free to vote as I choose is, 
very roughly, not to deny that 
my voting behaviour is predict- 
able on the basis of laws without 
exception, but to deny that I am 
intolerably menaced by the police, 
by storm-troopers, by my col- 
leagues or workmates, or by 
anyone else. 


A Militant Atheist 


Though Raphael and Edwards 
are both professional philoso- 
phers, to pass from the first book 
to the second is to change 
worlds. Raphael mentions theo- 
logy after the manner of a blasé, 
disengaged, nothingarian—e.g. 
* Other theologians, I have been 
told’ (p 82) and ‘The theo- 
logical doctrine is, I suppose, 
that” (p 203)). Edwards is a 
militant atheist who, missing no 
chance to tip at the cherished 
moral taboos of the Roman 
Church throughout his book, ends 
it with a passionate confession of 
his irreligious convictions. 

Raphael's illustrations are apt 
and quietly donnish. But in 
Edwards we read of parties which 
go on till eight in the morning, of 
the steak at Barney's, of two 
waitresses sharing an apartment 
both falling to the temptation to 
feast on stolen takings, and of 
the clash over whether Commu- 
nists should be employed as 
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teachers. In ethical theory, 
whereas Raphael takes up with 
the occasional new-fangled notion 
and fits it to a structure which 
really belongs to the old régime 
before the revolution in philos- 
ophy, Edwards is unreservedly a 
man of the new order labouring 
to fill the gaps in, and to remove 
the crudely paradoxical features 
of, outline sketches by such 
revolutionaries as Russell and 
Ayer. In this he scores a lot of 
successes, and anyone who has 
been concerned with the things 
they have said about morals will 
find his took very worth while 
indeed. 

It also contains a lot of good 
things which could be assimilated 
by those who cannot accept 
either his general line or his par- 
ticular idiosyncrasies. Yet 
Edwards provides one object 
lesson for any philosopher who 
writes wishing to be read. In 
spite of the colour, vigour, and 
variety of his illustrations, which 
made this reviewer want to stand 
up and cheer a man doing moral 
philosophy the way he himself 
believes it should be done, and in 
spite of writing clear straight- 
forward prose, Edwards is often 
unnecessarily hard to follow. 
The reason is that he distinguishes 
different senses of words, numbers 
them, and then insists on referring 
to them by number alone. Surely 
the answer is to give the senses 
descriptive names or nicknames; 
which make it so much easier to 
remember what has gone before 
and to keep track of the argument. 


Villains and Saints 


Opening Bonhoeffer we are in 
another world again. In a few 
words he etches the portrait of 
his tormented age. * Today there 
are once more villains and saints 
... Instead of the uniform grey- 
ness of the rainy day we now 
have the black storm-cloud and 
the lightning-flash. The outlines 
stand out with exaggerated sharp- 
ness. Reality lays itself bare. 
Shakespeare's characters walk in 
our midst’. Here we have a man 
living under the threat of torture 
writing on why torture is wrong; 
discussing in the abstract the 
question which might at any 
hour become his overwhelming 


problem, whether a man can have 
the right to kill himself before he 
betrays his comrades. 

Much of his book is obviously 
unintelligible to anyone not soaked 
in the tradition of Lutheran 
theology, and much of the rest 
is so manifestly misguided on any 
straightforward interpretation 
that one has to suspect esoteric 
reference here too. For instance, 
what on earth are we to make of 
* Jesus is not ¢ man. He is man. 
Whatever happens to him happens 
to man. It happens to all men, 
and therefore it happens to us’ 
(italics his)? Or again: “The 
Church confesses herself guilty 
of breaking «ll ten command- 
ments’. all Bonhoeffer’s 
co-religionists -ommitted adultery 
and murder, and if not why 
confess these faults on their 
behalf? 


Lutheran Prin pie 

The one p: Jominantly ethical 
chapter is er itled, apocalyptic- 
ally, * The | st Things and The 
Things Befo' the Last’. The 
treatment understandably, 
rather unsyst: matic. But it starts 
from the fur ‘amental Lutheran 
principle, stification of the 
sinner by grace alone’, and the 
insistence tha: ‘when we speak 
of the things oefore the last, we 
must not spea« of them as having 
any value of ‘heir own, but must 
bring to light their relation to 
the ultimate 

Bonhoeffer 
judgment or 
issues in thi 
is condemned 
sight of God 


proceeds to give 
various disputed 
light. Euthanasia 
because ‘In the 
here is no life that 
is not worth |\ving; for life itself 
is valued by <jod*; because the 
desire to make it possible * springs 
from the superhuman endeavour 
to free human society from what 
appears to be meaningless di- 
sease*: because its advocates 
‘enter into a struggle against 
fate...against the essential 
character of the fallen world 
itself ’, supposing * that by rational 
means a new and heaithy hu- 
manity can be created’(p 121). 
Suicide too has to be condemned 
as never justified, on theological 
grounds alone: ‘There is no 
other cogent reason for the 
wrongfulness of suicide, but only 
the fact that over men there is a 


God. Suicide implies denial of 
this fact’. 

Medical abortion, the sacrifice 
of a foetus to save a mother, he 
is inclined also to condemn on 
similar grounds. But on the 
status of civil marriages and on 
contraception his conclusions di- 
verge sharply from those of 
Roman Catholic moral theology. 
“To restrict the right of marriage 
by demanding that both partners 
shall be members of a particular 
religious denomination, and to 
describe as concubinage all mar- 
riages which have not been 
solemnized according to the re- 
quirements of a particular re- 
ligion...is to deprive marriage 
of its essential natural character 
and of its natural right’. While 
against ‘ Catholic moral theology 
[basing] its rigorism on the un- 
natural character of an action 
which deliberately frustrates the 
natural purpose of marriage, 
namely reproduction ’, he argues 
that a ban on birth-control, in a 
world in which modern medical 
means of death-control make 
possible intolerable population 
pressure, ‘eliminates the un- 
natural act of preventing con- 
ception’ to replace it ‘by the 
unnatural state of a marriage 
without bodily union’. 


Concept of the Natural 


Yet so far from even beginning 
to recognize that such paradoxes 
are the ‘inevitable result of the 
radically misguided attempt to 
deduce what ought to be done 
from what is natural, Bonhoeffer 
is eager to rehabilitate in Protest- 
ant ethics what, without any 
inkling that * natural’ is perhaps 
the most multiply ambiguous of 
all words, he calls * the concept 
of the natural’ (my italics). 
Nevertheless, in fairness one must 
point out that his notion of 
Nature is tied up closely with his 
fundamental ethical principle of 
submission to the will of God the 
Creator. And most of the interest 
of such a book as this for readers 
of this journal lies in the view it 
gives into the mind of a Lutheran; 
and in particular in seeing just 
how and how far belief in the 
Lutheran God must result in 
ethical conclusions different from 
those of scientific humanism. 


<=> 


The Religion of Sherlock Holmes 


by JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


Was this famous sleuth interested in philosophy or religion, 
and, if so, was he a Roman Catholic or a Rationalist ? 


LTHOUGH the debt which the science « 
criminology owes to Sherlock Holmes 
generally acknowledged, it is not as wide 


recognized as it should be that Holmes was one 
the outstanding rationalists of his time. That th - 


fact should be played down by some of the mcre 


distinguished Holmesian scholars is undérstandab 
Monsignor Ronald Knox and Miss Dorothy Saye: 
for example, can hardly be happy to reflect that : 
subject of their studies was a man with lit 
sympathy for their theological preoccupations. Y 
an examination of the evidence provided by ' 
Watson gives irrefutable proof of Holmes’s rati: 
alism. Here it is possible only to give a few no 
indicating the lines which research should ta 
towards the production of a book placing Holmes 
his rightful place as an eminent rationalist. 


The Great Chain 


The earliest evidence of Holmes’s religious view 
when his college friend Victor Trevor's bull-ter 
froze on to his ankle one morning as he w: 
down to chapel about 1872,! might seem to 
against our thesis. But Miss Sayers has hers 
remarked * that Holmes was so piously minded 
to attend voluntary evening chapel... from 
habits of mind and thought appears unlikely °. 

Having disposed of this incident, we can call 
the evidence provided directly by Dr Watson, 1 
letting ourselves be led astray by Watson's assump- 
tion in the early days of their acquaintance tha‘ 
Holmes knew nothing of literature and philosophy 
There is ample evidence that Holmes’s interest 
were as wide as one would expect of a university 
man. 

In his magazine article ‘The Book of Life 
published in 1881, Holmes wrote: 

All life is a great chain, the nature of which is known 
whenever we are shown a single link of it.4 
In September 1888 he developed this theory: 

The ideal reasoner would, when he has once been shown 
a single fact in all its bearings, deduce from it not only 

1 For Notes and References see end of article. 
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all the chain of events which led up to it, but also 
all the results which would follow from it. As Cuvier 
could correctly describe a whole animal by the contem- 
plation of a single bone, so the observer who has 
thoroughly understood one link in a series of incidents, 
should be able accurately to state all the other ones, 
both before and after.4 


The nature of the chain is causal; in 1887, 
speaking of the case written up by Watson as 
A Study in Scarlet, Holmes said: 


The only point in the case which deserved mention 


| 
< known whenever we are shown a single link of it’ 


was the curious analytical reasoning from effects to 
causes, by which I succeeded in unravelling it.‘ 


This outlook clearly derives from Laplace, who 


said that if he were given a complete account of 


the state of the universe at some one moment 
together with a list of all the causal laws, he would 
retrodict and predict every other moment of the 
world’s history. No finer vindication of this 
outlook could be found than Holmes’s success in 
his chosen profession. 


Reason Above All 


Having shown this to be his world outlook, we 
may turn to Holmes’s view of the importance o 
reason. He spoke of it as * that true, cold reaso: 
which I place above all things ’,’ and said ‘I neve: 
guess. It is a shocking habit—destructive to th: 
logical faculty ’.8 Watson said * He was, I take it 
the most perfect reasoning and observing machin 
that the world has seen ’,? * Science lost an acu! 
reasoner when he became a specialist in crime ’,: 
and * His brilliant reasoning power would rise t 
the level of intuition *.!! 

That Holmes did not reject any subject as outsid 
the scope of reason is proved by his statement: 

There is nothing in which deduction is so necessar 
as in religion. It can be built up as an exact scien 
by the reasoner.!2 

Of the various authors Holmes read, includin 
Horace, Hafiz, Shakespeare, La Rochefoucauk 
Boileau, Petrarch, Meredith, Poe, Gaboriau, Darwi: 
Goethe, ‘Jean Paul’ (Richter), Flaubert, an 
Carlyle, the most interesting from our preser 
point of view is Winwood Reade. In July 1887 h: 
said to Watson: * Let me recommend this book 
one of the most remarkable ever penned. It | 
Winwood Reade’s Martyrdom of Tw: 
days later the following conversation takes plac: 
between Holmes and Watson apropos some work 
men: 

* Dirty-looking rascals, but I suppose every one ha 
some little immortal spark concealed about him. You 
would not think it, to look at them. There is no a 
priori probability about it. A strange enigma is man!’ 


“Someone calls him a soul concealed in an animal’, 
I suggested. 

“Winwood Reade is good upon the subject. said 
Holmes. * He remarks that, while the individual .nan is 
an insoluble puzzle, in the aggregate he becomes a 
mathematical certainty. You can, for example, never 
foretell what any one man will do, but you can say with 
precision what an average number will be up to. Indi- 
viduals vary, but percentages remain constant. So says 
the statistician.”!4 


Reade is never referred to again, but he obviously 
had made a deep impression on Holmes, who was 


not lightly swayed. The Martyrdom of Man, its 
author’s one undoubted work of genius, is not only 
a universal history; it is one of the earliest of such 
works, and Holmes could no doubt justify to himself 
the reading of universal history, for all knowledge 
which would be useful to him in his profession 
might include aspects of history. Reade, however, 
included in his book a denunciation of Christianity, 
culminating in this passage: 

Supernatural Christianity is false. God-worship is 
idolatry. Prayer is useless. The soul is not immortal. 
There are no rewards and there are no punishments in a 
future state.!5 
The approving tone in which Holmes recommends 
Reade indicates that he found nothing objectionable 
in Reade’s assessment of religion in general and 
Christianity in particular. We need hardly be 
surprised at Holmes’s sardonic remark in June 
1888: ‘My Biblical knowledge is a trifle rusty, 
I fear’. 16 


Medieval Manuscripts 


We can now dispose of the evidence which those 
who dislike the judgment that Holmes was a 
rationalist will eagerly be awaiting the opportunity 
to unleash. This is easily done if we note the 
probable dates when such remarks as the following 
were made by Holmes: 

The ways of Fate are indeed hard to understand. If 
there is not some compensation hereafter, then the 
world is a cruel jest (November 1896).!7 

But is not all life pathetic and futile? (Summer 1898).!8 

The material, the sensual, the worldly would all 
prolong their worthless lives. The spiritual would not 
avoid the call to something higher (September 1903).!9 

There’s an east wind coming all the same, such a 
wind as never blew on England yet. It will be cold and 
bitter, Watson, and a good many of us may wither 
before its blast. But it’s God's own wind none the less, 
and a cleaner, better, stronger land will lie in the sunshine 
when the storm has cleared (August 2, 1914),20 

The first thing to note is that such remarks as 
these accompany a general dispersal and decline of 
Holmes’s powers. He had never indeed attained 
such a degree of specialization as Watson had 
believed when they first met, or as Holmes himself 
no doubt wished to attain. But now we find him 
frittering away his time in the study of medieval 
manuscripts, for no clear reason. 2!, 22 Obsessed 
with a fatuous theory of deriving the ancient 
Cornish language from Chaldean via the Pheeni- 
cians, he settles down with a consignment of books 
on philology,?> and in July 1907 admits: ‘1 am an 
omnivorous reader with a_ strangely retentive 
memory for trifles ’.24 

All this takes place after the case of The Final 
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Problem in April 1891. It will be remembered that 
this ended with the struggle between Holmes 2nd 
Moriarty above the Reichenbach Falls, which v«s 
believed to have ended in the death of both u»''! 
Holmes’s return three years later. Holmes to ‘| 
Watson that, having thrown Moriarty over 
cliff, to escape Moriarty’s gang he travelled 
Tibet for two years, passed through Persia, loo! 
in at Mecca, visited Khartoum, and did resea 
in Montpellier, before returning to London. W 
he may have done these things, but whatever 
did, he certainly did himself no good. He was 
longer the old Holmes except in flashes, even v 
we allow for the success of his great struggle agz 
Von Bork. We need take little account of 
evidence from the period after The Final Pro! 
which will no doubt be cited by religious apologi 

In his preface of 1928 to The Complete She: 
Holmes Short Stories, Watson's editor, Sir Ar 
Conan Doyle, said: 

As a witty critic remarked, ‘ He may not have 
killed when he fell over the cliff, but he was never 
the same man afterwards.*25 
That critic’s remark applied quite as muc! 
Sherlock Holmes as a rationalist as to the re 
his activities. The Holmes of the great days be! 
unquestionably to the roll of eminent Victo 
rationalists. 


NOTES 


The dates of cases are those suggested by Gavin Brend 
Dear Holmes (London, 1951). 

Page references for Holmes are to The Complete Sherlock ! 
Short Stories (London, 1928), cited as I, and The Complete S/ 
Holmes Long Stories (London, 1929), cited as Il. These are re, 
as definitive by Holmesian scholars. 
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NOVEMBER SOLUTION 


| The three winners were : 
/ (1) B. Smith, Beal, 
Berwick- on-Tweed 
5 (2) G. L. Green, York 
(3) Mrs E. A. Cockerell, 
London, S.E.27 


4 Each receives a book token 


Education Scandal 


by C. T. SMITH 


The author suggests some badly needed 
reforms in modern school education 


HE ghastly state of education in this country 

is brought home to us on reading that a 

considerable number of children when 
entering secondary schools, and a considerable 
number of young men when called up for National 
Service, cannot read or write or cipher, thus making 
it necessary for special arrangements to be made 
for teaching them these basic skills. Unfortunately, 
matters are actually worse than we are informed, 
for in addition to these illiterates, there must be a 
very large number of comparatively young people 
who are only slightly, or at the most semi, literate 
and who will certainly lose what literacy they now 
possess. Who is to blame for this sorry state of 
affairs ? 

Let us get one thing clear from the start. The 
older teachers in the service are prepared to assert 
that all children not suffering from a mental or 
physical disablement that debars them from normal 
schooling should, on leaving the infants’ school at 
the age of six or seven years, have successfully 
tackled the “Three R’s’ as they are termed. We must 
agree with them, for at one time infants’ schools 
transferred all children between the approximate 
ages 6 years 9 months and 7 years 3 months to 
primary schools, and all promoted children could 
read, write, and cipher to the standard required of 
them by regulations. Of course, if we will the ends we 
must will the means, and that is the explanation. 
Does it follow from this that natural aptitude, or 
the lack of it, is hardly a relevant factor in accounting 
for the present literacy of some children, adolescents, 
and adults, or for the present illiteracy of some of 
their contemporaries? Consider it from what might 
be called the ‘ substitution angle °. 

If our illiterate children and adolescents had, when 
babies, been surreptitiously exchanged for babies of 
upper-class parents, their names would have been 
registered for admission to Eton, or Harrow, or 
some other Public School before they could lisp. 
After private tuition and attendance at an ap- 
propriate type of preparatory school they would 
have entered and passed through the chosen Public 
School and probably proceeded to Oxford, or 
Cambridge, or Sandhurst, eventually to become 
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members of a profession or Members of Parliament. 
In a Conservative Government some of these 
Members of Parliament might possibly form a 
majority in the Cabinet, and one of them who, as 
a scholar, had to be given special coaching to pass 
an examination could even become Prime Ministe’ 
It is hardly necessary to relate what would have 
happened to the other babies, the real babies of the 
upper-class parents. In the circumstances following 
their exchange—the circumstances that produced 
our illiterates—they would have become our 
illiterates and, as statistics show, in later years some 
of them would graduate into delinquency anc 
crime and help to fill our prisons. With most o! 
them their main sources of further education, i! 
any, would have to be by word of mouth or by» 
pictorial communication—through the simple 
features of radio and television and through stri; 
cartoons that can be understood by anyone unable 
to read the captions. 


Acquiring Technique 

There is no reason to suppose that natura 
aptitude would confute these predictions. Uppe 
class parents do not bother about their babi 
having, or not having, any aptitude when booki: 
them for Public Schools, nor can these schox 
bother about it when accepting the bookings. Th 
results indicate that they are right in adopting th: 
attitude for, at present, the minimum standard | 
attainment at even these schools does not dema: 
the unique skill and ability that special aptituc 
can disclose. So natural aptitude plays no essent: 
part in a child’s acquisition of a useful amount 
skill in every school subject. The native abili' 
common to all children is sufficient; but it mus: 
be nurtured and developed by the way in which th 
subjects are taught. We must bear in mind the 
children are born only with potentialities, not wit! 
distinctive skills. Despite the opinions of patron 
of what is ludicrously described as children’s creativ« 
work, skill of any value must be in line with expert 
technique and craftsmanship, and that has to be 
acquired. It is best acquired under masterly in- 
struction. 

Now we must state the stark truth, and that is 
If children on leaving the infants’ school they are fit 
to attend cannot read, write, spell, cipher, draw, sing 
from notation, and use tools to the standard required 
for the first year’s work of a properly organized pri- 
mary school, the sole reason is the children have been 
ineptly taught—that is, if they have been taught at 
all. It must be admitted that in many schools where 


free activities are rife and little definite instruction 
is given in these basic skills, some children display 
commendable ability in them; but that is because 
their parents, or other members of the family, take 
over the duties neglected by teachers and so allow 
the schools to give a too-optimistic impression of 
school work. 

Those who have inside knowledge are also aware 
that besides illiteracy there is much intermittent 
insubordination, hooliganism, and wilful destruction 
of property in some of our schools. For under- 
standable reasons these depressing results of our 
educational system and our way of life are sup- 
pressed, or minimized, or deliberately ignored, and 
so kept from publicity. 

No one should straightway censure the people 
designated * teachers’ for our educational malaise. 
Some of them never have been, and never will be, 
teachers. Owing to an appalling lack of foresight 
and to callous parsimony on the part of a succession 
of governments it has been necessary to dilute the 
service and employ almost anyone who miizht be 
induced merely to mind children, not instruct them; 
and many a head-teacher has had to be thankful to 
be able to entrust a class of thirty to forty young 
children to the care of an adult who will try to 
overseer (this can mean overlook) them and keep 
them out of harmful mischief. If this adult, copying 
the example set by other teachers, immediately 
makes for a chair after being introduced to the 
class, the head-teacher knows that, at least, there 
is a baby-sitter on the staff. ‘As we can’t get 
teachers to teach the children’, said two high- 
ranking officials, * we have to get “ bodies ” to be 
in the room and keep an eye on them’. 

However, the nucleus of most staffs consists of 
regular teachers. A few of these belong to the older 
generation and may save the reputation of a school. 
But they are passing out and the schools have been 
mainly run by those recruited to the service during 
the last twenty or so years. These constitute the 
present generation of teachers and, without abusing 
them, it is right to say that with them came the 
rot. There are several reasons for this. The older 
teachers served what might be regarded as a long 
practical apprenticeship under skilled craftsmen, 
learning from them the secrets of their skills and 
how to become technicians in the science and art 
of teaching. Those who took part in this apprentice- 
ship, which was accompanied by well-planned 
studies, had to prove their worth. They were 
reported on periodically, and if any of them received 
unsatisfactory reports they had to leave and take 
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up some other occupation. The training given the 
apprentices who stayed the course was strictly 
disciplined, and that resulted in their work being 
disciplined, organized, and controlled. This was 
reflected in the children’s orderly progress when te 
apprentices, after giving proof that they wou d 
make good teachers, were permitted to enter t'e 
profession and take charge of classes of sixty +r 
more children. In London, teachers after seve: | 
years’ service had then to pass a bar before be: ¢ 
paid the annual increments that would take th 1 
to the maximum in their salary scale. This ke t 
them on their toes. 


Laying Sound Foundations 

Reforms were, of course, overdue; for owiny ‘0 
conditions and to low salaries, which teachers ' 1 
to augment by night work, teaching was slaver, 1 
those days. But the slaves, drawn mainly f{: 1 
working-class stock, were tough; and, like slo s 
in other occupations, did lay sound foundat 
and build well—so well, that many of the child 
they taught, including their own children, 
enabled to surmount incredible difficulties 
restrictive barriers and become doctors, law) 
chartered accountants, business executives, pro - 
sors in the higher branches of learning, and officia 1 
the higher grades of the Civil Service. And this s 
achieved before Public Assistance in the forn of 
large government grants was available. 

It is fair to say that reforms were made an n 
the right direction, but some of them went too ir 
and abolished much which, at least in part, sh 4 
have been retained. 

Thus we find teachers of today never had ys 
of training in practical pedagogy and consequc 
do not have the technique of their predecess. . 
They lack the unrelenting thoroughness, the 1 
patience, and the efficient grip that ensures & 
child making a predetermined rate of prog: 
They also lack the power of self-discipline and 
criticism, and are inclined to blame others for : 
troublesome reactions to their presence and effo 5 
instead of perceiving that the reactions are due » 
their own incompetence. In the whole couni. / 
there can be very few schools whose staffs do n 
carry * passengers °. 

But the inadequacy of the training given to wou! - 
be teachers is not their fault since it conformed 
regulations which they did not devise; and it is n 
the major cause of the rot. The overriding cause | 
to be found in the false ideas these teachers we 
given of education—false ideas of its airas, purposes, 
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procedures, and possibilities. They were given 
delusive conceptions of educational values and 
ideals and were never encouraged to make a rigorous, 
scientific assessment of them. They are therefore 
the product of the pernicious and, in view of the 
dire results, criminal influences to which they have 
been subject. So the people in authority who have 
exerted and sponsored these influences must be 
blamed for everything that has produced wide- 
spread illiteracy and its consequences, and robbed 
so many young people of the means of improving 
their way of earning a living and of acquiring an 
interest in cultural betterment. 

Obviously, the people in authority are the 
inspectors and other officials who have supported 
them. True, not all inspectors and officials have 
actively sponsored the ideas and practices that have 
proved so disastrous; indeed, some of the more 
perceptive and practical among them, mostly 
Government inspectors, have been definitely antago- 
nistic to the crazy theories and methods that, so it 
was claimed, would usher in what was euphemistic- 
ally called a new era in education. They knew what 
the outcome would be. But in so far as they did not 
publicly and persistently stand up to and denounce 
their pushful, clamant, and wrong-headed colleagues 
(they probably did criticize them at private com- 
mittee meetings of the inspectorate) they, too, are 
culpable. Nor can members of education com- 
mittees, School Governors, and Managers, disclaim 
all responsibility. With notable exceptions, they 
are not technically qualified to take part in the actual 
administration and practice of education, and it 
would be imprudent for them to do so. It would 
be an amateurish interference in professional work 
that would rightly be resented. But they should 
not have been so gullible when glowing reports of 
fanciful experiments and progress were made to 
them. Nor should they be so prone to imagine that 
fine buildings and equipment, important as they 
are in providing physical amenities, can be substi- 
tutes for fine teaching, fine principles, and fine 
results as the spotlights of educational advancement. 

It will not be possible to make good all the 
damage that has been caused by those responsible 
for it. In this connection Shakespeare's words 
‘The evil that men [and women] do lives after 
them’ are particularly apt, for some of the evil 
is beyond the reach of remedial treatment. But the 
theories and practices that have caused it can be 
exposed and replaced by rational ones, though these 
will necessitate a recasting of our educational 
system on rational lines, and without delay. 
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UST how typical can a type 
J get, or is that too tautological 

a tautology to make sense, 
or even a_ sensible paradox? 
After all, we believe in types, 
that we can speak of patterns of 
human behaviour, that people 
will behave more or less true to 
type in any given situation and, 
moreover, that they are likely 
to create and be environed in a 
situation that is consonant with 
their type. It’s common sense. 
It’s an important assumption for 
psychiatric work, too. It is also 
the main source from which 
tragedy and comedy flows. 


The Perfect Type 

But who defines these types, 
and what, we may fairly ask, 
what type of person is he? In 
the good old days when we were 
typed according to the four 
cardinal humours (and not a bad 
theory either) it is doubtful 


For Miss Rowbotham the word ‘experi- 
ment’ is the most alluring in the English 
language (drawing by Ronald Searle, 
reproduced 


from ‘ 


SOME TYPICAL: TYPES 
by PATRICK WILLIAMS 


Do you recognize any of ‘hese contemporary characters ? 


whether audiences found Jonson 
more amusing than they do today; 
for it is still very much a case of 
Every Man In His Humour and 
we have yet tc hear of a comedy 
devised along the lines, say, of 
Jung’s psycho ogical types. In 
art and litera ure the definition 
of a type is ‘hat it should be 


‘recognizable that is all; and 
fortunately w« fersist in recog- 
nizing peop ty their major 
passions and ainor peculiarities 
rather than 2 .o ding to a meta- 
physical or sc’ -ntific theory. So 


it is ourselvc 
though not t 
perfect type 
never quite t 
Talk abo: 
drab unifor 
is surely nm 
ordinary co! 
living, with | 
and inhibit: 
more types 
ways, supe! 
which an i 
may be mo 
In Moder? 
8s 6d), Geo 
already well 
analysing 
character, h. 
fun with « 
Here is a sc 
which he out 
eye, their 
all are clea 
one or two 
lously so). 


who define types, 
d-finitely, and the 

rt as in life is 
vic al. 


the increasingly 
y of modern life 
ense; the extra- 


lexity of modern 
many new outlets 
13, must produce 
at is to say more 
ally at least, in 
vidual’s character 
ed. 
vpes (Cresset Press, 
Gorer, who is 
for his books 
isa and American 
been having some 
(emporary types. 
of brief essays in 
1s, with a wicked 
characteristics ; 
recognizable (in 
cases almost libel- 


Nation’s Cons: ionce 


There is 


intellectual, 
going to do 
as soon as he finds 


creative 
the 


time...” 


Portland Place 


Ar Murger, who * is 


something really 


The self-styled 


* voice of the nation’s conscience ’. 
Flinching McWhoolie, MP, who 


is roused 


by the mention of discomfort in- 


flicted on any of the groups he has 
taken under his wing: 


predatory 


The Reverend Basil Lamb’s 

boast is that, when not jicals, 
nobody takes him for a clergyman 
reproduced from ‘Modern Types’) 


vermin (but not the domestic ani- 
mals they kill); juvenile delinquents 


(but not their victims); murderers 
(but not the people they have 
murdered); people with a different 


skin-colour to his own... . 
For Miss Rowbotham 


the word ‘ experiment’ is the most 
alluring in the English language . . . 
in the circles which Miss Rowbotham 
graces there is a traditional (bad) 
and an experimental (progressive) 
way of doing nearly everything, 
from bringing babies into the world 
and rearing infants to care of the 
sick and dying... 


And while on the subject of the 
sick and dying we should meet 
Mrs McGhoul: 


Some curious instinct appears to 
lead Mrs McGhoul to any house in 
the neighbourhood where illness has 
suddenly struck, so that she can 
offer her services and advice at the 
earliest possible moment...‘ 
shouldn't worry yet,’ she will say, 
‘I've known several cases which 
recovered '; or * There doesn’t seem 
any reason why there should be a 
lasting disfigurement’; or “They say 
this new American drug is wonderful 
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in such cases, but I don’t suppose 
you'll be able to get any.... 


I liked particularly the Reverend 
Basil Lamb whose 


proudest boast is that, when he is 
not dressed in canonicals, nobody 
takes him for a clergyman. ‘ The 
dear fellows’, he claims, * treat me 
as one of themseives. I like a glass 
of beer and a game of darts as well 
as the next chap, and when | drop 
into the local you can tell they're 
damn pleased to have me join 
them.” This pleasure has to be 
divined, for none of the dear fellows 
has ever voiced it; but the more 
feckless have discovered that an easy 
way of getting a free pint is to tell 
the Reverend a very mildly dirty 
story, and address him as‘ Padre ’. 


Somewhat more tragic is the 
tale of the ex-Service type, Mr 
Boniface: 


If you are stopping at the hotel 
he manages, Mr Boniface will prob- 
ably ask you to call him Charlie 
after two or three days... Mr 
Boniface has always been a naturally 
friendly person, and he is also 
convinced that such matiness is 
good for business. Consequently 
not even he himself is any longer 
certain to what extent such bonhomie 
is sincere... Mr Boniface seldom 
sees his old friends from the Services 
or earlier life; the hotel is open 
seven days of the week. In the midst 
of pals and buddies and dear old 
friends he is a very lonely man. He 
will however give you the impression 
that he is genuinely pleased to see 
you and interested in you if you go 
to stay, or even drop in for a quick 
one. He gives good value for 
money, both to his customers and 
his employers; in fact, with a 
pardonable exaggeration, one might 
say that he has given his soul for it. 


Feeling of Dissatisfaction 

I have only been able to quote 
snippets here and there, without 
showing how Mr Gorer ingeni- 
ously fills in the social background 
and builds up a _ recognizable 
person who is somehow indi- 
vidual and typical at the same 
time. Yet these clever little 
portraits leave one with a feeling 
of dissatisfaction. Hasn't he been 
too methodically ruthless ? Would 
it have really spoilt the comedy 
if he had been more charitable? 

The reason for entertaining 
such doubts lies in the admirable 
example set by the pen-illustra- 
tions accompanying the text. I 
have not so far mentioned these 


brilliantly amusing portraits by 
Ronald Searle, but they demon- 
Strate how a good artist can 
winkle out his victim’s weaknesses 
without failly removing the 
heart. The <ecret is style. Mr 
Gorer’s wm o¢, on the other 


hand, for all its intelligent un- 
obtrusiveness, is just a shade too 
neat, flat, and self-confident. I 
would have been more convinced 
if he had added another modern 
type to his list, the analytical and 
dry-eyed social observer. 


Cod and Anxiety 


by RONALD HEPBURN 


deliefs of some leading existentialists 


OSSIB' re boldest and 
most urs experiment in 


recent . ntnental thinking 
has been th ttempt to graft an 
atheist exi: itiilist philosophy 
on to Chr ie1 theology—the 
existential: vat of Martin 
Heidegger »eological experi- 
menter Ruc  »h Bultmann. Now 
Dr John «acquarrie has set 
himself the __k of appraising the 
experiment. f asking how far 
Heidegger's . cid language can 
be accepted «s a philosophical 
preparation Christian under- 
standing of '‘e how far it can 
give new cl» .iy and relevance to 
the faded, : ~ ote concepts of the 
Bible (An __tentialist Theology, 
by John M iarrie, SCM Press, 
18s). To most unexpected 
extent he s\. -eds. Perhaps it is 
because egger’s underlying 
vision of nan life is itself 
influenced Christian ideas 


(despite its 
quarrie’s c 


veism), that Mac- 
juxtaposition of 


the two illum nates both equally. 
Although he terminus of 
Heidegger's grim’s Progress is 
not Heaver but Nothingness, 
many of phases of his 
journey corespond with the 


Christian's. 

recognize his 
strange, des: 
pilgrims th 


hunyan would still 
undscape, under a 
e moon. To both 
‘world’ is am- 
biguous—a pace furnished for 
man’s welfare and also a world 
which tempts man to forget his 
personal being by merging him- 
self in it. He may properly use 
the world; but is not ‘ at home’ 
in the world To both, an 
impersonal collective existence is 


escape from distinctively human 
responsibilities. Man is called 
out of the crowd, away from 
conventional morality, into loneli- 
ness and anxiety over his situation. 
The old, ‘inauthentic’ life is 


discarded, and the new, au- 


thentic life supersedes. 


Parting of Ways 

Here the ways diverge; for 
Heidegger's authentic man finds 
liberation from ‘care’ in a 
resolution to live  as-in-the- 
presence-of-death, whereas Bult- 
mann’s Christian finds it in life 
as-before-God. Both pilgrims 
now realize that here they have 
“no continuing city’; both have 
exchanged illusory ‘contentment’ 
(the unstable condition of being 
entangled in the world, * living 
after the flesh *) for an unshak- 
able tranquillity. Or such is their 
claim. 

To this extent Bultmann and 
Macquarrie are right; the exist- 
entialist vocabulary can put a 
new edge on the ancient, worn 
language of Scripture, provided, 
of course, that the existentialist 
language is itself first understood. 
And this proviso clearly limits 
the apologetic possibilities of the 
experiment; for few expositors of 
Heidegger can be expected to 
maintain Macquarrie’s clarity and 
sobriety. 

This welcome sobriety leads 
here and there to a pruning away 
of existentialist excesses, which 
have been thought for far too long 
to be essential elements of the 
philosophy. Thus, * decision’ is 
indeed vital to moral judgment, 
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but no dramatic solemn act of 
decision need precede every act 
which bears ethical implications. 
There is (as Aristotle well knew, 
but existentialists normally forget) 
an important place for Aabit in 
the maral life. Again, Macquarrie 
properly stresses fhe dangers of 
irresponsibly shedding the con- 
ventionally accepted code simply 
because it is accepted, and irre- 
spective of its moral worth. 
Thirdly, he shows how one-sided 
is Heidegger's conception of love 
(the recalling of the beloved to his 
or her authentic being), and how 
Bultmann’s discipleship here be- 
trays him into a similarly indi- 
vidualistic idea of Christian 
fellowship. One would have 
thought that Macquarrie could 
have turned to Gabriel Marcel for 
a corrective from within the 
existentialist camp in this case; 
for Marcel certainly evades that 
hazard. 

How far, the sceptic will be 
asking, does this resort to exist- 
entialist language help one to 
accept the Christian faith as 
true?—for up to this point we 
have spoken only of its meaning, 
its intelligibility. In some pas- 
sages Macquarrie gives the most 
modest account of what an 
existentialist philosophy can do 
for this problem. It is non- 
speculative, simply describing our 
experiences * without raising the 
question of the reality to which 
these experiences are supposed to 
refer’. But in other places this 
important qualification is not 
kept clearly in view. 


A Religious Interpretation 

Our ‘anxiety’, for instance 
(Angst, dread at human loneliness 
and responsibility for shaping 
the course of life), ‘demands a 
religious interpretation °, * directs 
man to God as the ground of his 
being °. Elsewhere, God is boldly 
said to be ‘disclosed immedi- 
ately’, along with self- 
understanding. What has not 
been made plain is precisely 
what reason we have for believing 
that there is in fact a God who 
does answer our anxiety. I 
cannot see that Macquarrie pro- 
vides us with one, nor shows that 
we can afford to do without one. 
But the existentialist claim that 
* feeling’ can a mode of 


knowing (a daim reasonable 
enough for some senses of * feel- 
ing’, but highly misleading as it 
stands, tout court) gives plausi- 
bility to the idea that from 
contemplating our feelings of 
dread we might gain some sort 
of knowledge of a God who 
answers our need. 


Denial of Perscnality? 

At all costs, this crucial section 
of Macquarrie’s thesis needs a 
good deal mo:e logical analysis. 
Samuel Pepys once lay abed in 
great anxiety v hen he heard the 
sound of bur: ars in his house. 
His dread cd not, however, 
disclose the tr.th; for the noises 
emanated not ‘tom burglars but 
from chimney-: weeping next door. 
Of course, the disclosure of God 
is a very differ ni thing from the 
disclosure of > uwzlars But what 
is not plain is -xactly how differ- 
ent, and why. 

Like many 
theologians, 
that the fail 
arguments 
God in no v 
belief. M: 
familiar line 
he uses sure! 
to criticism. 
believes, m 
object, a pas’ of the furniture of 
the universc' whereas to the 
believer Gx is never object, 
always sub always Thou, 
always to »oken fo, never 
just spoken t in detachment. 
But ‘it could argued that it is 
not necessari'y denial of person- 
ality to sp obliquely of a 
human being (1s I do if I speak 
to a frienc «about my wife, 
affectionatel) or vice versa). 
Similarly wii God: granted 
that at the moment of concluding 
God’s existence I should be 
speaking in detachment of him, 
I could nevertheless very quickly 
exchange that for direct prayer— 
as did St Anselm when he con- 
cluded his * ontological argument’ 
with the words * this thing art 
Thou, O Lord our God!’ 

Macquarrie perpetuates in a 
curious way one of the character- 
istic errors of existentialist philos- 
ophies when he depicts the 
atheist as logically committed to 
despair, to the devaluation of all 
values. Doubtless I may, if I 


h-r contemporary 
fecquarrie holds 
Of philosophical 
txe existence of 
inperils religious 
€ so; but one 
f thought which 
‘oes not stand up 
uch arguments, he 

a mere 


choose, adopt an * all or nothing’ 
attitude to life—either the possi- 
bility of completely realizing my 
aims and living eternally in joy, 
or else... utter unrelieved mis- 
ery. But 1 have no compulsion 
to do so. Although I may believe 
that death is the end, and no 
human achievement is eternal, I 
may nevertheless cheerfully, not 
despairingly, make creative use 
of all the resources I have, while 
I have them, and have fellowship 
with others as long as they are 
together with me. It is odd how 
existentialism, after initially em- 
phasizing the endlessly varied 


possibilities of human life, quickly 
barricades the entrance to all but 
one * authentic pilgrimage-route. 


Nature’s Indifference to Man 

It is equally odd that Mac- 
quarrie’s existentialism should on 
the one hand stress the stubborn, 
inescapable * givenness’ of the 
situation into which man_ is 
thrown, but should on the other 
hand dramatically underrate this 
factor in accounting for Nature's 
indifference, even hostility, to 
man. He quotes approvingly 
Bultmann’s view that * it is man 
himself who has given the cosmos 
its hostile demonic character ’. 
While this is perhaps a shade 
more acceptable than peopling 
Nature with independently exist- 
ing demons, it still gives no 
account of these unhappy features 
of the world (the polio virus for 
one) which man can scarcely be 
credited with introducing. 

Summing up: this experiment 
for the most part succeeds as a 
venture in translation from the 
Biblical idiom into the existential- 
ist. It does an admirable job in 
clarifying both languages simul- 
taneously. Moreover, Macquarrie 
adds new strength to the existen- 
tialist case by toning down many 
of its extravagances. Unlike 
Bultmann, he reaffirms the need 
to anchor the Christian claims 
about Jesus in objective historical 
investigation. The least satis- 
factory sections of the argument 
are the vital pages on the existence 
of God. My own suspicion is 
that although the vocabulary of 
existentialism tempts one to think 
that it has made belief more 
reasonable, it has in fact had no 
success here at all. 
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Forbidden Books 


by OSWELL BLAKESTON 


The history of literary censo shiy 
cannot encourage the liberal-mi»d« 


been used, at some 
time and place, as a reason 
for banning a book? For instance, 
in 1931 Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland was proscribed by 
the Governor of the Hunan 
Province in China, who main- 
tained that * Animals should not 
use human language’, and that ‘it 
is disastrous to put animals and 
human beings on the same level ’. 
And in 1929 The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes was banned in 
Russia for occultism and spiritu- 
alism. 

If you want to know how far 
the censors can go, turn to 
Anne Lyon Haight’s Banned 
Books (Allen & Unwin, 10s 6d), 
which contains informal notes on 
certain prohibited works from 
387 Bc to AD 1954. The author 
shows that writers may be for- 
bidden in one State of America 
and be compulsory reading in a 
university in an adjacent State; 
and that a story-teller may be 
branded as infamous and within 
a few years have his bust placed 
in a Hall of Fame by his ex- 
accusers; that titles may appear 
on and disappear from the 
Catholic Index capriciously. Mrs 
Haight’s aim in compiling these 
facts is to discredit the whole 
sorry business of censorship. 

Her work was first published 
in 1935 and is now reissued with 
additional comments and ap- 
pendix statements on the Nazi 
bonfires of books and the ac- 
tivities of Messrs Cohn and 
Schine. Admittedly the problem 
is not as simple as the author 
finds it; but her assembled 
points—about banned books and 
occasional plays and films— 
offer a sufficiency of detail to 
make censors writhe under an 
eternal blast of ridicule. How 
very piquant it would be—and 
how good for sales—if Mrs 
Haight’s book was now banned! 

Books, plays and films are 
generally prohibited for religious, 


S there any fantasy which 
not 
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political, or :xial motifs. Inter- 


dicts on ‘ ese counts occur 
throughout e ages, and judges 
do not seem o become wiser or 
more tolera: with the passing of 
time. In 40 Cervantes was 
placed on (ec Index for one 
sentence: of charity neg- 
ligently per rmed are of no 
worth’. | Shaw's The 
Adventures vj 2 Black Girl in 
Her Search ‘tod was barred 
from Camb: & Public Library. - 
However, ¢ stupidity of re- 
ligious obje: ors is closely chal- 
lenged by : goliticians. In 
1905 the Lc hamberlain for- 


bade furthe: » 
Mikadoint on the ground 
that ‘it mig zi e offence to our 
Japanese a 5s. The special 
joke here is ia during the ban 


duction of The 


the music Te Mikado was 
played by %enese bands on 
Japanese sh n the Medway 
river. 

Education an: {niibition 

Bans for sons of obscenity 
arenotoricu _ inspired by whims. 
Some prov: il magistrate may 
declare a sic to be ‘lewd 
filth’, and en go home to 
revel an’ thriller which 
is packed ith pornographic 
scenes of st) 1g men being tied 
to tables an. ortured. 

If one co!. es the evidence, it 
is an unchan.. g story; but, alas, 
it is not always the story of 
fools who sit | judgment. What 
can one th k of Victorian 


England out: 
copies of Zo 
is more frigh 
that Anatole 


ed by expurgated 
s novels? But it 
ing to remember 
France declared 
that Zola’s wo is evil, and he 
is one of th unhappy beings 
of whom one could say that it 
would be better had he never 
been born ’. 


Clearly the condemnation of a | 


book is not an isolated act of 
imbecility. The spectacular ban- 
ning of a book makes a good 
news story, but the real troubles 


lie elsewhere. Reform must 
come with education which is not 
inhibition, with administration 
which is not government, with 
free thought which is not an in- 
flexible ideal by which men 
Persecute others, by sex which 
is not sublimated aggression. 

Let us be honest. Do we not 
all feel that some books ought 
not to circulate freely? I know 
I would be sorry to see the 
market flooded with books glori- 
fying Fascism and war. No: I 
would not ask for the suppression 
of such books, but I would hope 
for a regulation making it neces- 
sary for such works to be pub- 
lished under the same cover as 
essays giving counter arguments. 

It was fine rhetoric for Milton 
to cry ‘as good almost kill a 
man as kill a good Book’; but 
he was begging the question by 
slipping in the * good ° before the 
‘book’. To choose the books 
that really are pernicious and 
need some control, we must have 
selectors who are members of a 
world community which is free 
from our present neurosis. 

Unfortunately, Mrs Haight is 
not concerned with wide; ‘ssues; 
and even on the information 
level she seems a little uninspired. 
It would, I think, have been 
interesting to learn how much 
the public hangman is paid for 
burning a book. Nevertheless, 
there is enough in Banned Books 
to keep the reader’s mind occu- 
pied; and there are many frag- 
ments of the history of the 
defence of freedom in which one 
can rejoice. 

It is heartening to read of the 
spirit of certain writers. In 1644 
the House of Commons ordered 
that Roger Williams's The Bloudy 
Tenent be publicly burned because 
it was a plea for intellectual 
freedom and an argument for 
tolerance. John Cotton answered 
with an apologia for intolerance 
which he called The Bloudy 
Tenent Washed and Made White 
in the Bloud of our Lamb. Cour- 
ageously, Williams retaliated with 
The Bloudy Tenent yet more 
Bloudy: by Mr Cotton’s En- 
deavour to Wash it White in the 
Bloud of the Lamb. 

There are glimpses of humour 
too; for one can appreciate the 
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criticism of the judge who found 
Forever Amber * a soporific rather 
than an aphrodisiac ’, and stated 
that ‘ while the novel is conducive 
to sleep, it is not conducive to a 
desire to sleep with a member of 
the opposite sex.’ 

Finally, I cannot resist quoting 
a story which is too recent for 


Mrs Haight’s net. It is rumoured 
that when the author of Waiting 
for Godet was having trouble with 
the censor. he threatened to 
substitute *‘ Lord Chamberlain’ 
for all the banned words. As one 
commentator remarked, ‘ One 
only Lord Chamberlain well 
wishes that he had! ° 
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The Turn of the Screw 


by SCOTT GODDAR! 


OW that the gramophone 
Nis made available a 
complete recording of 
Benjamin Britten’s opera The 
Turn of the Screw (Decca), and 
as there has also appeared 
Myfanwy Piper's libretto (Boosey 
and Hawkes), one can take in 
this remarkable work at one’s 
leisure. It is necessary to have 
seen the opera beforehand. No 
amount of playing through will 
tell the truth about Britten's 
achievement unless there is in 
the hearer’s mind a remembered 
vision of the stage spectacle. This 
is especially so since the vocal 
score appears not to exist in 
print. But with a conception of 
what the opera looks like, much 
can be learned from the gramo- 
phone record, which happens to 
be in itself a notable achievement, 
technically well recorded, wonder- 
fully well sung and played by the 
English Opera Group cast. 
Those who know their Henry 
James must be warned that they 
are in for a shock. But since it 
comes at the end there will have 
been time to admire the two skills 
displayed: Mrs Piper’s sense of 
the story as James created it and 
her other sense of the needs of a 
libretto curtailed and condensed 
for the purpose of the operatic 
stage; Benjamin Britten’s sense 
of the musical possibilities in the 
plot. 
The how and the why of 
Britten's music in The Turn of 
the Screw are a fascinating subject 


of inquiry. Wh. he chooses such 
or such a texture at given mo- 
ments is a que tion that can be 
answered by eference to his 
work as a whe, we know by 
now the print wu finger makes 
as he handle the plot of an 
opera, so that though we are 
still amazed the sureness of 
his dramatic -cnse we are no 
longer surpris | at the textures 
he weaves wi. expressing his 
visions. The }w in his music is 
another kind f intrigue, one 
that can o1 be traced by 
reference to ‘h. score, and not 
merely the but the full 
score. Lackins that, we can do 
nothing at pro ent to discover in 
the case of //« Turn of the 
Screw precis and not just 
vaguely what th: :ads he uses at 
a given momcil to weave some 
exquisite tex! and how they 
are used. Tic fine record we 
have can heijp there, but only 
the printed copy can complete 
our inquiry. 

On the other and, the literary 
problem as betwcen Henry James 
and Mrs Piper can be studied 
decisively. We have all the 
material before us. Having sat 
up and rubbed our eyes while 
hearing and watching what goes 
on at the end of the opera, we 
can get back to our library and 
take James's volume from its 
shelf. And what do we find? 
One of the most interesting cases 
of the opera public being let 
down lightly. Not that they are 


notoriously squeamish, what with 
Tosca and Turandot. But evi- 
dently it was felt that the idea, 
let alone the spectacle, of a 
young boy turning on his gover- 
ness and calling her a devil was 
too much. Yet what a missed 
opportunity. Comparison with 
the two versions shows what has 
happened. 

The boy Miles, haunted by the 
spirit of the dead manservant 
Peter Quint and harried by the 
blundering affection of an inept 
governess, is at last driven faster 
and farther than his young 
organism can safely journey into 
the future. In the final episode 
the damned spirit of Quint 
appears, charming the lad, terri- 
fying the lady. ‘It’s there’, she 
says, ‘the coward horror, there 
for the last time! * And the boy, 
‘in a white rage,’ demands of her 
‘It's he?” Then comes her last 
prying question: “Whom do you 
mean by “ he *?” And his reply: 
* Peter Quint—you devil!’ That 
is the last moment before it is 
discovered that * his little heart, 
dispossessed, had stopped °. 


There can be small doubt of 
Henry James’s meaning. We 
have to face the unpalatable 
reality. For the boy the devil 
here is not the ghost of his 
cherished Peter Quint, but the 
poor interfering governess. This 
appears to have been too un- 
palatable for Mrs Piper and 
Britten. In the opera the same 
scene is being enacted but with a 
difference. Quint is there. The 
governess, mancevvring positions 
so that the lad faces her and has 
his back to the spectre of Quint, 
cries out to Miles ‘Who do you 
wait for, watch for? Only say 
the name and he will go for 
ever’. Quint is heard warning 
the lad. Then Miles obeys the 
governess: ‘Peter Quint, you 
devil’; and dies. Music and 
action make it clear that not the 
governess but Quint is now Miles’s 
devil; more of a moral ending 
than one Henry James envisaged, 
it softens the blow and weakens 
the story. Curious that an artist 
so alert and contemporary- 
minded as Benjamin Britten 
should have wanted it thus. At 
that moment the print of that 
subtle finger is blurred. 
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by U! 


The author des: 
(Lord Avebury, 


A Victorian Childhood 


SULA GRANT DUFF 


ibe: life in the household of her father 
ictured left) and his eminent friends 


in Sir Arthur Keith's charming asides in his Darwin 


HE Victorian Age is supposed to be ore of as a day at the seaside (an opinion well borne out 
rigid authoritarianism in manners and be! ‘s 


As regards what we may call the privil. :cd 
classes, nothing could be further from the tr.:th. 
They were free, socially and economically, to dev 
their own individual idiosyncrasies and to inturcst 
themselves in heterodox opinions because they had 
access to the great figures of their time who » re 
(sometimes unwittingly) the begetters of a e 
rational outlook on life and affairs. 

When about the year 1883 my father ('n 
Lubbock, afterwards Lord Avebury) was see n 
Wiltshire, somebody said * What is Lubbock 
down here? Oh, I expect he’s after some ar it 
monument as usual!’ As a matter of fact he » 1s 
courting my mother, who was actually younger | .n 
any of the six children of his first marriage. 


Murder, Murder! 

I was born in 1885, somewhat prematurely, v ‘le 
my father was away at a Proportional Repre -n- 
tation meeting. : 

My mother had gone to sleep about 10 pm n 
my youngest step-sister rushed into her n 
shouting ‘ Murder, murder!’ My mother nat: y 
assumed that it was my father who had n 
murdered, but actually it was General Gord: t 
Khartoum. I was delivered an hour later b e 
coachman’s wife at High Elms. 

My greatest joy as a child was to take a book 
a hollow elm, which never did anyone any har: 
in spite of the recent executions of those in Kens > - 
ton Gardens Broad Walk. I was the eldest of 1 y 
mother’s five children, and thus my father’s sevenih 
child. My mother was the seventh child of Gene ‘al 
Pitt Rivers, the archeologist and anthropolog:st 

It was part of our education to be introduced to 
great men and thus develop the bumps of admirat: »n 
and respect. Not, of course, that we really believed 
in bumps, but we were taught to believe that we 
could either develop or atrophy our inborn faculties. 
We were told at an early age that Darwin was one 
of the greatest men who ever lived. My father said 
that to spend an hour with him was as invigorating 
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Revalued). But Darwin had unfortunately allowed 
his pleasure in music and Shakespeare to perish. 

My father died in 1913. As my mother did not 
wish to have her funeral service in church, but had 
promised her grandson-in-law (when he was dis- 
appointed at not being asked to perform a family 
wedding) that he should be in charge of it, she 
asked him to do the service in the hall at High 
Elms and at the graveside in the open air, saying: 
* My living body has not been inside a church for 
years, so why should my dead body be taken in” 

However, we children could not really help being 
tolerant about different brands of religion as we 
had so many sorts in the family. My mother’s 
brother, St George Lane Fox Pitt (the inventor of 
electric light, who had a lawsuit with Edison which 
lasted ten years), called himself a Buddhist, and 
was called by some of his friends the Mahatma or 
the Yogi. He went to India to seek enlightenment 
and to disseminate moral education—and, as he 
was found fainting by the wayside, emaciated by 
fasting, had to be rescued by my father-in-law, Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff, when he was Governor 
of Madras. 

I think it was he who described to me my great- 
uncle Henry’s funeral. Uncle Henry, Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, was a Mohammedan, and so he was 
buried with Mohammedan rites—in a wood at 
Alderley. The family gathered round, and his 
brother Lyulph, the freethinker, was smitten with 
remorse and regret when he remembered how he 
used to snatch away the breakfast his brother 
was about to eat and offer it to a Buddha 
on the mantelpiece—after which impious action 
Henry could not, of course, swallow food that 
had been offered to an idol. 

Owing to such painful memories, Lyulph the 
freethinker bowed his head and removed his hat, 
upon which his Roman Catholic brother Algernon 
whispered: *‘ Not your hat, you fool, your boots’. 

Uncle Lyulph became Lord Sheffield, and his 
youngest daughter Venetia became a Jewess in 
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religion in order that her husband, Edwin Montagu, 
might inherit his Jewish fortune. Uncle Algernon 
became the Bishop of Emmaeus. At the time of 
his conversion (he then being a clergyman in the 
Church of England) a visitor called on my great- 
grandmother, the formidable Lady Stanley of 
Alderley, to congratulate her on her son having 
joined the True Church. To which she replied 
“We must get this matter clear. I have a great 
many sons and they each have a different religion: 
now which one do you mean?” 


Agnostics, Even Atheists 


In addition to all this, the family represented mos: 
Christian denominations and many of them wer 
just pure pagans—Agnostics, or even Atheisis 
However, my father rather liked going to church 
(which he regarded as part of government) and m 
doubt agreed with Voltaire that ‘if God did not 
exist it would be necessary to invent Him’. When 
it rained too hard, he read us alternately the chap: 
on ‘ Faith, Hope, and Charity’ from St Pau! 
Epistle to the Corinthians or selections from t! 
Sermon on the Mount. At one time he caused | 
to read a chapter every morning from a Bib! 
Innocentium. My youngest brother, however, wh« 
nurse read the whole Bible to him without a 
attempt at bowdlerization or omission of a sing. 
word, in consequence won a theology prize 
school. Another result was that, when put to b 
with a childish complaint in the spare room at 1). 
age (approximately) of eight, he exclaimed: * I mv: 
admit that I would not have cared to be Solomon 
even in this bed! ° 

It may have helped our youthful toleration that 
we (girls) were educated entirely at home and almost 
entirely in French. Our brothers went on to Eton 
but remained unconventional for the products ©! 
that great school. They knew of course what w« 
the right thing to do, but they did not always do || 
or even pretend to think it. 

Some of the eminent scientists who visited 
really became our friends. I remember offering 
what modern children usually call a ‘ sweetie’ to 
Professor Tyndall saying * Will you have a goodie? 
* A goodie my dear? You are my goodie’. At this 


I hurried away lest he should eat me. Sir Francis 
Galton had to be taken by the hand and led in to 
meals as he never heard the gong. 

Deafness was a common complaint among the 
eminent! Sir John Evans was not above telling a 
risqué story and, to everyone’s horror, after one 
such Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff (who collected 


good stories for his diary), not having heard 
sufficiently for his purpose, asked for the story to be 
retold. When it had been told again and met 
with complete silence, Sir Mountstuart cast up his 
eyes to heaven and was heard to murmur * Good 
God!’ 

Once we were made to wait at a street corner in 
St Andrews to see Mr Asquith go by. This we 
frankly regarded as a waste of time, but it shows 
that the effort was made to train us to feel respect 
for politicians, and in the case of my cousin Gerald 
Grove it seems to have been successful, for as a 
child he said: * We cannot all expect to be as good 
as Jesus Christ, but we can at least try to be as good 
as Mr Gladstone! ’ 

On another occasion, when staying in the Lake 
Country, we were taken to see Ruskin. My father 
had sat talking to him for about an hour (he never 
answered a word), when we children and my mother 
were filed past. My mother found this extremely 
painful and, being very quick in intuition, immedi- 
ately formed the impression that the Severns ill- 
treated him. We children did not find it painful at 
all, as the great man smiled benevoiently at each 
one of us as we went by and we were quite sure that 
he was pleased to see us. 

I well remember my great-grandmother, Lady 
Stanley of Alderley—I still have two books she 
gave me, Les Fables de la Fontaine in French, and 
Indian Fairy Tales in English. We proudly mourned 
her in black, and I fear that the pride of wearing 
real mourning exceeded our sorrow. She was the 
only woman as far as I know who had a salon in 
London, but then, having been born a Dillon, she 
possessed French as well as Irish genes. 

Her daughter, Maude Stanley, started the first 
clubs for working girls and was almost as autocratic 
as her mother. Another daughter, Rosalind Count- 
ess of Carlisle, is famous for having emptied the 
wine cellar at Castle Howard into the moat. Mr 
Frederic Harrison told me that it was my great- 
great-grandmother, Maria Josepha Holroyd, 
daughter of Lord Sheffield and afterwards Lady 
Stanley of Alderley, who really wrote Gibbon’s 
autobiography. 

When Gibbon died he left eight and a half 
autobiographies to his friend Lord Sheffield, asking 
him to publish the one he thought best. Lord 
Sheffield handed over this task to his daughter 
Maria Josepha, called by Gibbon ‘ the Maria’ and 
of whom he said that she had * the strong sense of 
a man expressed with the easy elegance of a female ’. 

Eventually an autobiography was published and 
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considered one of the best in the English language. 
Mr Harrison, however, saw the manuscript, from 
which it was clear that Maria Josepha had not only 
put together the best passages from the orig:nal 
eight and a half documents but interpolated m: .y 
passages of her own composition. Therefore, in a 
lecture given by Mr Harrison, he described Meria 
Josepha as one of the most remarkable women \ 10 
ever lived. Her daughter-in-law, my great-gra 1- 
mother, was present at the lecture and attacked  [r 
Harrison afterwards for having said this, ad 1g 
*If you knew how I suffered under that wor un 
for twenty years!” at which point he assured .¢ 
that he broke in upon her tirade and entirely soot ».d 
and satisfied her injured feelings by saying: * vy 
dear lady! if you suffered under her for twenty 
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years, she must indeed have been a most remarkable 
woman ’. 

Certainly she must have been; for one thing 
she herself never so much as drops a hint of what 
she did, but merely on several occasions in her 
letters alludes to Mr Gibbon’s ‘ Papers’, saying 
how instructive and entertaining they were, and 
how eventually ‘the Memoirs’ were published, 
giving the impression that * Papa’ had edited them 
and that she had merely acted as his secretary, or 
‘devil’. It would seem that she was too much 
interested in life to care about claiming any credit 
for herself, and moreover she had a great sense of 
humour—of the kind still characteristic of the 
Stanley family and of her most eminent living 
descendant, Bertrand Russell. 


by ARCHIBALD ROBE 


TSON 


Reviewing a new history by A. ' Rowse 


© all, I suppose, except 
Catholics, and those non- 
Catholics (unfortunately 
many) who without swallowing 
their dogmas join their flight 
from reason, there is something 
exhilarating about the Elizabethan 
age. History was at a turning- 
point. The modern world was 
being born. Two great forces 
were arrayed against each other— 
Catholic Europe, with Spain as 
its spearhead and the Jesuits as 
its militia; and the new bour- 
geoisie, playing the revolutionary 
part which Marx and Engels 
assign to it in the opening para- 
graphs of the Communist Mani- 
festo, taking advantage of the 
discovery of America and the 
rounding of the Cape and pre- 
paring to * cast the kingdoms old 
into another mould "—the mould 
which our century has proved to 
be, like its predecessor, mortal. 
In that great struggle England 
was on the side of progress. We 
need not be ashamed to be 
proud of the fact. 

In The Expansion of Elizabethan 
England (Macmillan, 30s) Mr 
A. L. Rowse retells the story, 
which cannot be told too often, 
in good, robust English. He 
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wisely lets 
speak for ti 
possible. Ir 


people of the past 
nselves as much as 
in Openirig chapter 


on the Scotush Borders he gives 


us a close 
society wh 
which rom: 
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to our ow! 
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such inci 
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Sir John ‘ 
a poor man 
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in good ma 
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sword and cut 
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No doubt Bou! 
thing. 
This is in 


footnotes can 


p of that feudal 
Scott idealized and 


ic reactionaries even 
as, if not superior 


t least much better 
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1 footnote. Such 
be deadly. Mr 


Rowse correctly points out that 


Border life was primitive—cattle, 


oats, rye, and barley the only 


means of subsi 


stence, and thieving 


Philip II of Spain, painted by Juan Pantojo 


and raiding therefore rife. But 
we can hardly regret the revo- 
lution that put Sir John and his 
sort severely in their place. 

The Reformation speeded up 
the process of absorbing these 
backward areas into a new 
national unit. Elizabeth I, by 
backing (against her own incli- 
nation) the Scottish Calvinists 
who switched their country from 
the ‘ auld alliance’ with France 
to friendship with England, pre- 
pared the way for the union 
which abolished the Border and 
civilized the north. 

In fact it is remarkable how 
many of the decisive actions of 
Elizabeth’s reign were taken 
against her inclination. She did 
not want to fight Spain. Philip 
had been her friend in Mary’s 
reign when her life was in danger. 
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But her subjects forced her hand. 
English merchant adventurers 
would not brook the monopoly 
conferred by papal patent on 
Spain and Portugal in the New 
World and in the Indian Ocean. 
Philip would not brook them as 
interlopers; and the tussle was 
on. Elizabeth disavowed the 
adventurers when they failed, but 
shared their profits when they 
succeeded. Mr Rowse tells the 
story of the piratical enterprises 
(as in law they were), which 
broke the monopoly, with a zest 
which has not been equalled 
since that grand old Victorian 
Protestant, Charles Kingslev, edi- 
fied our fathers with Westward 
Ho! But Mr Rowse, being a 
historian and not a novelist, is 
more scrupulous than Kingsley. 
John Oxenham, the unsuccessful 
adventurer whose tragic end is 
featured in the first part of 
Westward Ho! did not, as 
Kingsley pretends, meet his doom 
with a game request for ‘a long 
drop and no priests’. In actual 
fact he was * * reconciled ” to the 
Church, paraded round at an 
auto-da-fe, and then hanged’. If 
he had not been ‘ reconciled ’, he 
would have been burnt. 


Mr Rowse has the advantage 
over the Victorians of being able 
to give us a picture of Drake 


from Spanish sources. These 
sources add to Drake’s reputation. 
They speak well of his treatment 
of his prisoners and note the care 
with which he explained to them 
his presence in forbidden waters: 

If the King would not permit 
trade in the Atlantic, then he would 
suffer depredations in both oceans; 
he himself intended to go on until 
he recovered the two millions his 
cousin [Hawkins] had lost at San 
Juan de Ulloa. 

All in all, Drake was the most 
decent of the sea-dogs. Better a 
Drake any day than the Catholics 
and near-Catholics of our gener- 
ation who back Franco, Salazar, 
or any other Popish Fascist who 
they think will be an asset to the 
* free world’ (save the mark!) in 
the cold or not-so-cold war 
against the new East. 

So the story goes on, told as 
Mr Rowse can tell it, until we 
come to the epic of the Armada. 
An interesting fact, which he 
gets from the Venetian news 
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Service, is that th: Pope of that 
day (Sixtus \) heard of the 
defeat of Spanish sea power with 
something very like delight. 
Sixtus, after «'! was human and 
Italian, and ra‘ er tired of being 
a Spanish cha ain. Mr Rowse 
brings out we. the fact that the 
victory was that of the ‘ middle 
sort of pec who gladly 
voted money war effort 
and fitted ou: ~erchant ships to 
assist it, over ©: Spanish system 
of financing th. war, with Ameri- 
can plunder .od using ships 
primarily as nsports to carry 
troops to th objective. The 
difference in -pirit between the 
two countries _ illustrated by the 
reception w! awaited the 
Duke of M: 1 Sidonia after 
his defeat. T!. Spanish populace 
‘chanted ouisic his windows 
that Drake «as coming to fetch 
him’. Eng had mobilized 
her people; Sp«:n had not. 


Maniac Extrenies 

Sometimes \ir Rowse’s judg- 
ments are questionable. He 
professes to Jetest the fanatic 
believers on botn sides °, Catholic 
and Puritan alike. Yet he 
answers by. saying in 
another place that ‘ the Spanish 
Inquisition made the Calvinists 
right "—albeit adding in the next 
breath: ‘Alas that the maniac 
extremes on either side made life 
miserable for sensible people in 
the middle*. The fact is that 
when you have a_ reactionary 
force as strong as the Catholic 
Church ruling by means as 
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frightful as the Inquisition, it can 
be fought only by a progressive 
force as strong as itself and, when 
necessary, by a counter-terror, or 
it will not be beaten at all. 
‘Sensible people in the middle’ 
pay the price of their sensibility 
in impotence or have to rely on 
the fanatics to pull them through. 

Mr Rowse, when it suits him, 
pronounces historical movements 
inevitable and says: *‘ One might 
as well quarrel with Niagara ’. 
Yet he calls the Civil War of the 
seventeenth century * odious * and 
‘superfluous Evidently events 
are Niagaras when they please 
Mr Rowse, but superfluous when 
they displease him. Again, he 
passes sweeping judgments on 
Celtic peoples. * All Celts revolt 
against the facts of life’; time 
is apt to stand still for Celts; 
the ‘Celtic temperament’ is 
* backward-looking’ and has a 
* nostalgic urge to return to the 
womb’. All this is said of the 
Irish. It does not seem to occur 
to Mr Rowse that the Tudor 
monarchs, the heroes of this 
book, being of Welsh descent, 
were themselves Celtic in so far 
as any genetic meaning attaches 
to the word. Actually, of course, 
* Celtic’ is a linguistic term, and 
to use it of a race or a racial 
temperament is pseudo-science 
and pseudo-history. 

Apart from such splenetic 
asides—due perhaps to Mr 
Rowse’s revolt against his own 
Cornish roots—he has written 
a history in the best tradition and 
put us all in his debt. 
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Rapid Reviews 


| SCIENCE 


MYSTERIES OF SCIENCE, 
by John Rowland (Werner Laurie, 
12s 6d). Mr John Rowland has 
described his passage from 
rationalism to unitarianism in his 
biography, One Man's Mind, and 
he now develops his new point 
of view in a book which he 
describes as ‘a study of the 
limitations of scientific method ’. 
He seems to be greatly struck by 
the fact that science tells us how 
things happen but not why they 
happen. Yet his own knowledge 
of the history of science—which 
is considerable—should have 
made him reflect a little more 
deeply on the reason why scien- 
tific inquiry scored such im- 
mediate success when it began 
three hundred years ago. It 
succeeded as soon as men began 
to ask how instead of why. 

Mr Rowland gives us a brief 
and extremely interesting survey 
of physics, biology, psychology, 
and sociology, and it is not sur- 
prising that he uncovers a number 
of problems which are not, and 
perhaps never will be, solved. It 
is a pity, from his own point of 
view, that he does not make a 
clearer distinction between puz- 
zles which are in principle soluble 
and * mysteries’ which are not. 
Like Eddington, he regards the 
realm of values as a mystery 
beyond the ken of the scientist. 
The use of such words, however, 
has been rigorously analysed by 
modern linguistic philosophers 
and Mr Rowland’s complaints 
should really be addressed to this 


quarter. Nevertheless, this is a 
stimulating and _lucidly-written 
book. 


FICTION 


JEAN SANTEUIL, by Marcel 
Proust (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
30s), is not to be recommended, 
whatever its publishers say, as an 
introduction to the author's 
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CEL PROUST 


masterpiec Pemembrance of 
Things Pas it it is a fascinating 
first draft vat work. * Should 
I call this b. ok a novel?’ Proust 
asks, “It is omething less, and 
yet much more—-the very essence 
of my life wth nothing ex- 
traneous ac Jed. as it developed 
througha lc © period of wretched- 
ness. This 1k of mine has not 
been mani ured: it has been 
garnered ° he translation by 
Gerard Hx 1s is excellent. 
ULATION 
A SHOR! HISTORY OF 


THE FUTURE, by R. C 


Churchill (W ¢: ner Laurie, 12s 6d). 
Here is anotner imaginative four 
de force, co-ordinating the satiri- 
cal and tastic guessés of 
Bradbury, “raves, Huxley, Or- 


well, and the rest into a pseudo- 
historical survey of the next few 
millenia. An imminent wave of 


permanent war is followed by the 


second industrial revolution, the 
post-totalitarian State, the new 
Cretan epoch, the coming of 


Zahatopolk and the Kilimanjaro 
reformation. Opening into space, 
of course, and at one point the 


Pope on Earth exchanges greet- 
ings with Her Holiness the Pope 
on Saturn. Plenty of entertain- 
ment and plenty of useful satire 
for those whose complacency is 
still intact. 

Mr Churchill concludes that 
“we need not wholly despair ’. 
But how can this meagrely re- 
lieved conglomeration of cyclical 
folly ard disaster be anything 
but despairing, if taken more than 
flippantly? These irresponsible 
futurists are allowed to hold the 
field of people’s imaginings be- 
cause no serious historian seems 
bold enough to display the whole 
brilliant length of our present 
(the third after Egypt and Greece) 
civilization, and so suggest its 
thrust into what could prove a 
still more brilliant affair—the 
fourth civilization to come. 


TOMORROW REVEALED, 
by John Atkins (Neville Spear- 
man, 16s). In the year 3750, the 
narrator sets out to do for his 
time what Herodotus and Toyn- 
bee had done for theirs. He 
believes himself the only man in 
the world to be educated, though 
he surmises that Senor Roberto 
Graves may still be alive. We 
are entertained by many other 
erudite guesses, the wrong ends 
of scholarship’s stick. In 1984, 
for example, the very year that 
Orwell selected for his study, 
there took place that interesting 
reaction, the Notting Hill episode. 
It was. recorded by a reliable 
historian, K. G. Chesterton. 

The whole chronological massif 
of recurring disaster, convolution 
of human folly and evil, with 
added agony from extra-human 
monstrosities like deep-sea bathies 
and Vitons—this story of the 
new Herodotus will hardly soothe 
classical scholars of the fortieth 
century to sleep. The culminating 
but very mixed sanity of the 
New Cretan Paradise seems an 
inadequate compensation. 

The book is full of intelligent 
satire but the imagination is rich 
to the point of embarrassing 
licentiousness. Those, however, 
who can stand its pace will earn 
full appreciation of the last page, 
which affirms the indestructible 
potential of human goodness. 
*God is the point at which we 
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all willingly meet and live at the 
full stretch of our capacities °. 


BIOGRAPHY | 


MONTAIGNE’S _DISCOV- 
ERY OF MAN, by Donald M. 
Frame (Columbia University 
Press, 28s). Montaigne’s Essays 
is one of the most readable of 
the world’s classics. The per- 
petual fascination it exerts is due 
more to the charm and sincerity 
of the man than to literary 
embellishments. Like all the 
great figures of the sixteenth 
century, he still seems something 
of an enigma at this distance. 
Dr Frame has provided an 
interpretation which is entirely 
convincing. He takes us through 
the various stages of Montaigne’s 
life and shows how his attitude 
gradually changed and mellowed. 
To begin with, he adopted a 
somewhat aristocratic humanism. 
It held out no great hopes for 
common humanity and advocated 
the stoical self-development. of 
the few. Gradually, however, he 
came to regard the peasants with 
whom he made closer contact 
with more sympathy and under- 
standing, and this progressive 
change of standards is described 
by Dr Frame as the humanization 
of a humanist. After his death, 
Montaigne’s essays were placed 
on the Index, but he was not 
consciously in revolt against the 
Church. He lived just before the 
dawn of the modern conscious- 
ness and was not troubled by 
contradictions between religion 
and science. He was more 
concerned with discovering how 
to make the most of life in this 
world than with speculations 
about what might happen in the 
hereafter. He was too practical 
to bother about the theological 
controversies of his age, and felt 
that human betterment depended 
upon the growth of reason. 


HISTORY 


UP THE GREEN RIVER, by 
Thomas Gilby (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 15s). 


A century ago, 


Richard French led his Catholic 
parish from their Black Country 
frustration to the virgin hopes 
of a South American colony. He 
is an interesting study in pious 
vacillation and occasional cour- 
age, set against the rich earthy 
background of practicality in 
Tempest, his fellow priest. But 
these two play their parts with a 
group of other ‘ively soloists and 
a colourful orchestra of typical 
players, Englis and Spanish. 
There is a full Treasure Island 
excitement in ihe equipping of 
the Ebenezer Jenkins, the cosily 
familiar wideni: g to the danger- 
ously unknown; and the cres- 
cendo of action when Flores, the 
mad dictator, atacks Aranda of 
the Conqueror: -— this should 
satisfy the contemporary palate’s 
craving for highest horror con- 
tent. 

It is a very cor¢petent historical 
novel with an ati ractively unusual 
.blend of realist ¢ and romantic. 
At times the (.:tholic sentiment 
nearly descends .nto Parish Maga- 
zine, but it sho'.es itself back on 
to earth. Th: dook shares Mr 
Tempest’s ow levotion oddly 
consorted wit! teverence, ultra- 
montane relig. 1 with political 
radicalism ’. 


A MILLIO™N YEARS OF 
HUMAN PROGRESS, by Ira 
D. Cardiff (Paveant Press, New 
York, $2.50) Einstein called 
this a very vy. uable book, and 
with so much h story that gets 
nowhere there something in- 
vigorating abvi these hundred 
short and reacable highlights 
from Upright sition to Modern 
Philosophy. * histories 
contain nine things which do not 
matter for one that does’. All 
these highlighi; matter and they 
commendably counteract the 
over-concern given to emperors 
and generals But there are 
faults. The method of successive 
short sections is not suitable for 
history. The landmarks whizz by 
at confusing speed; Glass and 
Soap becoming oddly entangled 
with Greek Culture and Roman 
Law. 

Dr Cardiff's book jacket ann- 
ounces him as lucid analytical, 
and balanced. The first two can 
mostly stand, but it is not 


balanced for a partisan of Con- 
fucian pacifism to dismiss Christ 
and Mahomet as joint producers 
of a thousand wars in less than 
two thousand years. There is 
more to Christian and Islamic 
culture than that. 


CZECH TRAGEDY, by 
Glorney Bolton (Watts, 21s). 
Bohemia in European history, 
with its suffering and resilience, 
is an episode of unique quality. 
But, along with the career of 
Thomas Masaryk, it has been 
damaged in many older minds 
through stale memories of chir- 
rupy League of Nations propa- 
ganda. This book should put 
them right and excellently intro- 
duce others to a story so well 
worth knowing. Masaryk emerges 
as the colossus of independent 
character that he was. His 
Hamlet-like son and Benes com- 
plete the trio of very good 


‘character sketching. 


The author is capably selective 
without distorting any truth of 
history. There is the main 
theme of passive resistance versus 
just warfare, which dates from 
those two contrasting Hussite 
heroes, Zizka and Chelcicky. 
There is the gruesomely recurring 
theme of defenestration, and 
finally there is the theme of 
disappointed hope the 
West — James I to Neville 
Chamberlain. 

It is a tragedy up to date. But 
the comparatively recent triumphs 
of the elder Masaryk against 
loathsome obscurantism can ex- 
cite our hope, together with the 
fact that it is still after all a day 
of Slav ascendancy. Such a 
brilliant renaissance can hardly 
subside for ever into drab Gott- 
waldism. 


CRITICISM 


SPECULATIVE INSTRU- 
MENTS, by I. A. Richards 
(Routledge, 21s). Admirers of 
the author's Principles of Literary 
Criticism and Practical Criticism 
may be slightly disappointed by 
this collection of papers and 
essays, for it lacks the central 
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focus and cohesion of those two 
works. However, there are many 
good things to be found here, 
notably the sections on the 
function of education and the 
teaching of English literature. He 
also makes an effective reply to 
literary critics who may have 
resented the incursion of ling- 
uistics and scientific method into 
the field of literary criticism. 
Enjoyable too, is the chapter in 
which he gives a brilliant repeat 


performance from Practical Criti- 
cism, analysing a number of 
different responses to a single 
poem. 


ICON \ND IDEA, by 
Herbert Re i ‘Faber, 42s), is a 
book which should interest psy- 
chologists 1d »hilosophers as 
well as st jents of art. The 
author, w 1 excellent qualifi- 
cations bo: as an art critic and 
poet, is alr id: well known for 


| ON THE AIR 


CARGO WILL NEV! R :COME 


by A. D. COHE 


; HAT we want’, I wrote 
last month, ‘is more 
anthropology’, and as 
if in answer to my prayer the BBC 
provided a first-rate talk by a 
social anthropologist, Dr Peter 
Worsley, under the title ‘The 
Trumpet Shall Sound’ (Third). 
Our demythologists could do 
worse than take a look at the 
Melanesian Cargo Cult, with 
which Dr Worsley was more 
specially concerned. This is a 
messianic movement which looks 


for deliverance to the arrival of: 


a ship carrying the spirits of 
ancestors and trade goods—or 
cargo (hence the name). It is 
* a desperate search for an effective 
means of changing the world, 
and a stage in developing nation- 
alism 

As I listened to Dr Worsley 
my mind went back to Palestine 
2,000 years ago. For it was in 
just such circumstances that the 
cult of Christ arose. We have 
the same unrest under foreign 
rule, the same sense of insecurity, 
the same hope of deliverance by 
some power, whether natural or 
supernatural, the same urge to- 
wards national unity and a 
fuller life—all this wrapped up 
at first in a _ magico-religious 
cloak of dreams and prophecies. 
Later, as the conviction grows 
that the cargo will not arrive, at 
any rate in anyone's lifetime, the 
movement becomes openly po- 
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litical—to e dismay of the 
rulers. W! | is more disturbing, 
its attemp raise living stand- 


ards folk the lines of a 


Marxist re ut_on, only lacking 
industrial yport to make it 
effective. € native name for 


the cult,‘ \i inga’, was thought 
to be a corr. >t form of the word 
* Marxism 


The Diffus View 


Accordit » Dr Worsiey, the 
millenariar ‘as derive from the 
apocalyptic ritings of the Old 
Testament he mission schools, 
in spite of slanders’ hatred of 
everything vhite’. Even so, 
the ancie: febrews, in their 
turn, borre vc | these same ideas 
from old cultures. That 
at least is tic diffusionist view. 
It is also true of course that like 


causes prodiice like effects. Dr 
Worsley hinsclf observes that 
similar mx vents have been 
known in ‘o' her times and climes’, 
enumeratin; few, such as (in 
Europe) th German Peasants 
War and th mass hysteria that 
set in as the year aD 1000 ap- 
proached, >! carefully avoiding 
all reference to the dawn of the 
Christian era 

Full of fascinating detail, the 
broadcast as a whole was rather 
disappointing, simply because Dr 
Worsley did not care, or dare, to 
carry his argument through to its 
logical conclusion. The nearest 


his lively contributions to modern 
literary and art criticism, and in 
this book he puts forward a 
novel theory relating the develop- 
ment of the visual arts with the 
evolution of human conscious- 
ness. To expound his argument, 
too complex to go into here, he 
has chosen seven ages of artistic 
creation in prehistory and history. 
The text is supplemented by a 
large number of well-chosen 
illustrations, superbly reproduced. 


he carne to it was in the question, 
partly rhetorical: ‘Are these 
movements not perhaps really 
rational criticisms of the ir- 
rational order of our own 
society?” 

Unlike Melanesians, modern 
youth, faced with the alternatives 
of Communism and Catholicism, 
stalls. Its state is diagnosed by 
Mr St John Stevas as one of 
‘temporary paralysis’. He was 
broadcasting on the Third a 
commentary (*‘ Oxford and Cam- 
bridge: A Comparison *) on two 
special numbers of the Twentieth 
Century recently devoted to the 
sister universities. Interest in 
religion, it seems, is reviving at 
both places, although there has 
been no marked increase in 
actual conversions. At Oxford, 
always more attached to specula- 
tive philosophy, the interest 
centres round the search for 
some synthesis of knowledge to 
replace theology—perhaps a mod- 
ified theclogy. The Cambridge 
attitude remains essentially, if 
not rigidly, rational and anti- 
authoritarian. This apparent 
calm may not be a bad thing if 
it means a re-forming of forces 
for a fresh assault on ‘the 
irrational order of our own 
society ° (see above). So far the 
only belligerent note struck is in 
a letter signed * Oxford Christian ° 
in the Oxford number. He 
accuses Cambridge Christians of 
not dealing firmly enough with 
their ‘agnostic humanists 
short, of selling the pass. Any- 
way, why was the inquest confined 
to Oxford and Cambridge? 
Liverpool University, for example, 
specifically forbids all * religious 
tests’ or * theological teaching’ 
within its walls. 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


— 


He Shocked Voltaire 


Sir,—John Gilmour admirably 
summarized the littl known 
French priest, Jean Meslier, but 
is he aware that, according to 
Larousse, there is some consider- 
able doubt as to whether Meslier 
wrote the Testament. Larousse, a 
recognized authority, adds that it 
is likely Voltaire could quite well 
have written the work and attri- 
buted it to Meslier! 

This brings us to the point of 
discrepancies in dates. Mr 
Gilmour gives the date of Mes- 
lier’s birth as 1664 and death 
in 1729. He evidently accepts 
the views expressed by Andrew 
Morehouse in his Voltaire and 
Jean Meslier (Yale University, 
1936). Joseph McCabe, in A 
Rationalist Encyclopedia (Watts, 
1948), says of Meslier, born 1678, 

‘died 1733, which is in keeping 
with the dates which Voltaire has 
given in the various Extraits and 
Abreges of the Testament. Vol- 
taire says: Meslier was born in 
1678 and died in 1733, aged 
fifty-five, * despairing of life and 
refusing sustenance, even a glass 
of wine’. At death, recalls 
Voltaire, Meslier asked God's 
forgiveness for having been a 
Christian. Three French encyclo- 
pedias, give the date as 1678, while 
one, the, Dictionnaire de la Conver- 
sation (1857, Vol. 3, p 97), gives the 
date as 1677. 

I must accept the dates given 
by Voltaire as being the most 
reliable, for the Extrait du 
Testament section is signed at 
the end ‘J. Meslier, Etrepigny 
15 Mars 1732.” How could 
Meslier have died in 1729 when 
the work is signed and dated three 
years later? 

Again, your correspondent 
writes that Voltaire first saw a 
copy of the Testament some time 
in the 1740s. The first original 
edition I have seen, apart from 
the reprinted 1733 issue, is dated 
1742 and contains Voltaire’s 


Abrege, or introduction. Some 
authorities that Voltaire 
brought out the first edition in 
1762, as Mr ‘iilmour suggests, 
but again I hee found a great 
deal of contro, ssial material. 

I think there s 1 great deal we 
have yet to .arn about Jean 
Meslier and his Testament. More 
research may s! 2v that it was, in 
fact, Voltaire wio wrote the 
Testament and used Meslier’s 
name after his agth. This could 
quite well be th: reason why the 
three known | : d-written manu- 
scripts by Mes r have been lost. 
Voltaire, too, \ § in trouble with 
the French au: 0. ities, and this 
might have becr’.. good way of 
expressing hi: more fiercely 
without drav too much at- 
tention to hi wn name. The 
Dictionnairey. 41 quoted above, 
States in its po’ graph on Meslier 
that some < wt exists as to 
whether Mes! wrote the Testa- 
ment while, 7. Grand Universal 
Dictionary | Edition, 1874, 
Vol. Il, page 103-4) says in a 
very long arti on the Curé that 
there are ma: 10 believe that 
Meslier existe y in the imagi- 
nation of Voltair: 

But, whether or not Meslier 
wrote the Tes nt, it is a work 
which shouk e made more 
accessible in oglish. John 
Gilmour is to be congratulated 
for bringing ‘. our notice this 
intriguing ma» and the Testa- 
ment.--ALAN 1t\BELIN, London, 
Wi. 


Capital Punishniwat 


Sir,—in your September issue 
Mr Hector Hawton says: *.... 
Capital Punishment...1I must 
confess that I find it hard to 
believe that hanging is not a 
deterrent, but the evidence is 
against me’. If a person has no 
evidence for a statement, why 
make it? 

I would like to make just two 


observations (among a very large 
number) which indicate that 
hanging is not a deterrent. In the 
utterly sordid Christie-Evans set- 
up, Christie had murdered two or 
three women by the time that 
Evans was wrongly convicted and 
hanged for the alleged murder of 
his child. If ever there was a 
chance for a deterrent to work, 
here it was. But the hanging of 
Evans had less than no effect on 
Christie for the latter went on to 
murder three or four more 
women. The inference is obvious. 

Secondly, if hanging is a 
deterrent, one would expect to 
find a lower murder rate in 
countries where the stupid and 
brutal custom is to kill people 
for killing, in defiance of logic 
and common sense, than in those 
where judicial murder has been 
abolished. In two Australian 
States, on the contrary, the 
exact reverse is true. In Victoria, 
they still hang murderers, whereas 
in Queensland capital punishment 
has been abolished for about 
forty years. But the murders per 
unit of population are much 
fewer in Queensland than in 
Victoria. 

It seems more than strange—it 
is deplorable—that a high ration- 
alist writer should openly and all 
too naively state that the known 
evidence is against the view which 
he has adopted. | thought that 
sort of thing was the monopoly 
of Cantuar and the Cardinal. 
J. V. Dunic, Hon Associate 
RPA, Brisbane, Australia. 


Geneva’s Shame 

Sir,—-Mr Archibald Robert- 
son's article under the above 
heading, in the October number, 
appears to make out that Michael 
Servetus was first and foremost a 
humanist. If by humanist he 
means an atheist, surely he is in 
error. 

On the Servetus affair, S. 
Zweig wrote: * Servetus’s reform- 
ation was to redeem the world by 
the diffusion of genuine Christi- 
anity. For Servetus was never 
that ‘cyclopean despiser of the 
gospel’ that Calvin in later days 
pilloried; and still less was he 
the bold freethinker and atheist 
whom those that believe them- 
selves to be his followers some- 
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times extol today. Servetus 
always kept on the rails in 
religious matters. How earnestly 
he regarded himself as a pious 
Christian who must be prepared 
to stake his life for faith in the 
divine is shown by the appeal in 
the preface to his book (Christi- 
anismi Restitutio). Then again, 
when in torture before the stake, 
* Unceasingly this alleged heretic 
and atheist murmured, as if for 
his own comfort: “*O God, save 
my soul; O Jesus, Son of the 
Eternal God, have pity on me.” 
Then uplifting his voice, he 
begged all present to pray with 
him and for him.’—F. H. THomp- 
SON (Lt-Col), Bognor Regis. 


The Greenlandic Tongue 
Sir,—Neither correspondent 
who kindly replied to my query 
says when, and by whom, the 
written form was introduced. 
Geoffrey Williamson gives a 
Greenlandic word for * reading’, 
which presupposes the existence 
of writing in some form.— 
E. L. Kennaway, London, SW3. 


Shakespeare 

Sir,—Over the last few years | 
have become increasingly fasci- 
nated in what your reviewer of 


Shakespeare Unmasked (Septemb-_ 


er issue) calls the * quest of the 
real Shakespeare’. It has been 
a reluctant fascination competing 
with the safe attitude of so many 
who say ‘I don’t care who wrote 
the plays called Shakespeare's; 
it is enough for me that they were 
written 

Having followed the trail to 
Oxford, I am loath to give much 
consideration to Rutland, but 
your reviewer does rouse me to 
echo his question—Why do the 
orthodox Shakespearians remain 
dully silent? 

Can a question ever have 
provided fairer ground for a 
conference ?—Apba Catin, London 
SW1o0. 


*The Experimental Mystic’ 
Sir,—The article by Kathleen 
Nott under the above title is the 
worst example of jargon that I 
have had the misfortune to read. 
It is pedantic, vague, involved, 
casual, repetitive cliché- 
ridden. The whole makes a 
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good exercise (in pruning) for an 
English maor. [ suggest Miss 


Nott read Orwell’s Politics and 
the English -anguage and Lecture 
V Qargon) »y Quiller-Couch (On 
the Art o Writing).—Partrick 
ARTHUR Hi! t, O tawa, Canada. 
Social Sery: « 

Sirn,—It emg to me strange 
that Mr @November issue) 
should thi taat the abandon- 
ment of pr’ . ‘e ownership, money 
reward for ‘Tort and exchange, 
incentive itcependence and 
that pride ‘ individuality which 


accrues fro ; it. will lead man to 
barbarism «nc insanity when 
these tools iuve played so notice- 


able a part " ra sing the condition 
of man fro. »arbarism and given 
us a star. d of existence far 
above the bal days of noma- 
dism and « + ple barter of goods. 

The sw. generalization 
that anarch s nd socialists have 
taken a forward’ does not 
sguare wi vy experience. I am 
not acqua. 2d with any anar- 
chists, but » thé socialists I have 
met I ha\: not found most of 
them any anxious to pursue 
personal re» rd than those of us 
who are nt bemused by the 
socialist sophy. 

When th civilization has dis- 
integrated d gone it will, I think, 
be more | -ly to be the conse- 
quence < he destruction of 
reward ar ownership than its 
opposite.- H. Hawkes, Rad- 
lett, Herts 
Equal Incw’ «s 

Sir,—Aypopos of Mr Hawkes 
letter un the title “Equal 
Incomes’, .. my lifetime I have 
had a be! -full of economic 
reality. In my youth, between 
the Wars, | spent days and weeks 
and months pounding the pave- 
ments for ic privilege of being 
allowed to \ork when to hold a 
‘yellow card’ was the final 
degradation ‘at our society could 
offer. I have queued in a public 
wash-house jor a free bath and 


accepted the insults of the staff 
to the ‘ out of works” knowing 
that we were so low that we had 
no redress. I have seen men 
weeping in Labour Exchanges as 
the police 
the orders of a counter clerk. 

A world war drained off the 


‘eased * them out on 


unemployed and the idle material; 
and then what? If we believe that 
a society can only function 
through the exploitation of men’s 
greed and stupidity, then once 
more on to the maniacal merry- 
go-round. I don’t believe that. 
I know that in countless wars 
men and women have given their 
lives and all that they held 
precious for what they believed 
to be the greater good. In times 
of natural catastrophe, in flood 
or fire or earthquake, willing 
hands have always been out- 
stretched to help their neighbours. 

I have no use for capitalism 
that exploits all that is evil in 
men. It cannot distribute its own 
shoddy surplus when it has a 
sufficiency. I have no use for 
Russian State capitalism that has 
solved the problem and at the 
same time created a new class 
society. I believe we can esta- 
blish in our lifetime a moneyless 
society wherein men will work as 
a moral duty in field and work- 
shop for the common good. Call 
it Christianity or anarchism or 
socialism, call it what you will, 
the label is unimportant. What 
is important is this, that we must 
try to visualize an ideal society 
and then have the courage to 
realize it, or at least its beginning, 
in our own lifetime—ARTHUR 
Moyse, London, W14. 


Science Fiction 


Sir—I was amused to hear about 
the controversy, reported by Mr 
Hawton, as to the possibility of 
creatures inhabiting other worlds, 
for the view that ‘If other rational 
beings exist in the universe they 
are outside the scheme of Christian 
salvation’ was once advanced here, 
though several thousands of years 
ago. It was finally refuted when, 
after long and close scientific 
observation, no evidence could be 
found for the existence of rational 
beings on Earth to endanger such 
a scheme—which in any case was 
soon to become obsolete in these 
parts. Yet it is to be hoped that 
this view prevails on Earth, for any 
space-priest should be warned that 
he will not enjoy the martyrdom 
traditional to your missionaries 
(our diet being lichen) but will be 
forced to the irksome task of dig- 
ging canals.—MartTIANn, Elysium. 
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LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book toker, 
value one guinea. The second and third 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book 


tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 
Entries, addressed ‘Literary Guide Cross- 
word,’ 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
received not later than Monday, December 12 


ACROSS 
1 Doyle's ‘ The Red Den’ 
(1-5-2-7). 


The spirit of bravery— 
maybe Schnapps? (5-7). 


Abraham's fellow-towns- 
man is pressing. 


2 Unsuitable tenant for 
circular orifice (6-3). 


3 Man's clue to American 
relative (5-3). 


4 Shy cat afloat. 


The re-eniisted infantryman 5 Non-combatant. 
must economize. 6 Musical period for 

12 Jack Banting. blackmail. 

Extracted poetically from 

a rural cemetery. 


Margaret = ¢ 


Period at the end of 9. 


8 Moral. 
1S Short-lived, but ample here 


16 Out first; redi ; the cad! 
The sweetness of Argus. 


Coffee. 


Produced music in serenity, 


17 Latin spasm appeals to the 
imagination. 


20 Blood .. .’, said Bismarck, 
Winged words written in the grate! 


Subscribers to insurance 
companies. 


Smollett’s ‘ The Falcon 


23 Viceroy rested with a blow. 


25 Chemical, or Cockney 
ther. 


Preserved * (9-6). 
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LITERARY GUIDE is published on the fourth 


Thursday of each month. The January 
issue will be on sale on Thursday, Dec. 22. 
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copy every month, please place an order with your 
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the form below, which can also be used to renew 
a subscription. 
— — —- — ORDER FORM - - — - 
NEW/RENEWAL (Please strike out word not applicable) 
To Literary Guide, Circulation Department, 
12 St James's Place, London, SW1. 

I enclose remittance of 13s 6d for 12 monthly 
issues of LITERARY GUIDE to be sent post free, 
starting with issue for the month of... 


A HISTORY OF 


WELSH 
LITERATURE 


BY THOMAS PARRY 


Translated from the Welsh by 
SIR IDRIS BELL 


Dr. Parry’s Hanes  Llenyddiaeth 
Gymraeg hyd 1900 was the first com- 
prehensive history of Welsh literature by 
an eminent scholar using all the re- 
sources of modern scholarship. This 
translation is adapted for English readers 
and explains technical terms and 
allusions which might be obscure. Dr. 
Parry has revised the text and Sir Idris 
Bell has added a critical survey of 2oth 
century literature. 50s. net 
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Thinker’s Library 


Cloth, 3s 6d net 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
Charles Darwin 
THe MARTYRDOM OF MAN 
Winwood Reade 
Friar’s LANTERN 
Dr G. G. Coulton 
THe FRENCH REVOLUTION 
Archibald Robertson 
THe Great REVIVALISTS 
George Godwin 
THe Art oF THOUGHT 
Graham Wallas 
IDEALS AND ILLUSIONS 
L. Susan Stebbing 


Clothette, Is 6d net 


Moras, MANNERS, AND MEN 
Havelock Ellis 
THe TWILIGHT OF THE Gops 
Richard Garnett 
THe Gospet OF RATIONALISM 
C. T. Gorham 
MAGIC AND RELIGION 
Sir J. Frazer, OM 
PROGRESS AND ARCH4OLOGY 
Prof V. Gordon Childe 
THe Great Mystics 
George Godwin 
Jesus: MyTH or History ? 
Archibald Robertson 
THe RATIONAL Goop 
L. T. Hobhouse 
Lire’s UNFOLDING 
Sir Charles Sherrington, OM 
MAN Sruptes Lire 
G. N. Ridley 
THE ORIGIN OF THE Kiss 
C. M. Beadnell 


J. S. Mill 
THe Lire or Jesus 
Ernest Renan 
THE UNIVERSE OF SCIENCE 
Prof H. Levy 
A SuHort History OF WOMEN 
John Langdon- Davies 
Man His Own MASTER 
Archibald Robertson 
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Hector Hawton 
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SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND 
1850-1950 V.D._L!}PMAN. * This balanced, informative survey . . . 


worthy of Times 
Ed. Supp. 18s net 


A NEW APPROACH TO PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
ANTONY FLEW, ‘If you want a good book on psychical research 


tudy by all who are interested in sociology.’ 


this is very uc!) t© be commended.” British Weekly 10s 6d net 
AFRICA’ CLORY: THE STORY OF VANISHED 
NEGRO | [V LIZATIONS 

J. C.peGR \F1-JOHNSON. *A most interesting survey from an 
angle neve: ef re attempted and it is a valuable contribution.” The 
Citizen 2nd impression. 21s net 
SCIENCE AND SOCIAL ACTION 

W. J. H. S' 2OTT. * Lucid in form, thoughtful and provocative in 
content, -et ntious and graceful in style. Spectator 15s net 


INSIDE sUCHMANISM 


GEOFFR VILLIAMSON. ‘A very full and frank criticism.’ 

Time and | (2 2s 6d net 

THE FE: .T OF UNREASON 

HECTOR AVION. ‘Clever and lively book.’ New Statesman 
15s net 

SOCIAL GINS 


A. M.HOC .R .* Asan anthropological study this book, published 
posthumou ..y,i; particularly absorbing.” Spectator 10s 6d net 
THE EN: SUNDAY 

R.C. CH! RCHILL. ‘* Often entertaining, often percipient, and 
always rea.abdke.’ Times 10s 6d net 
INTRODLCIION TO PHILOSOPHY 

JOHN LEV 'S. A clear introduction to the ideas of the traditional 


philosopher  Vianchester Guardian 21s net 
HUMANI M IN PRACTICE 
M. ROSH\W AL. Blue-print for a better world. 7s 6d net 


JEHOVA °S WITNESSES 
ROYSTON E. ‘A very fair and objective study.’ Time and Tide 


10s 6d net 
CZECH tAGEDY 
GLORNE. BOLTON. An excellent book for the general reader.” 
Times Lit. 21s net 
POOLS *ND THE PUNTER 
HUBERT ‘“HILLIPS. ‘Fascinating reading.” Yorkshire Evening 
Post 8s 6d net 
MORALITY FAIR 
GEOFFREY WILLIAMSON. ‘Highly entertaining.” Evening 
Chronicle Illus. 15s net 
DARWIN REVALUED 
SIR ARTHUR KEITH. ‘Particularly interesting.” Odserver 

25s net 


OLIVE SCHREINER 

D. L. HOBMAN. * Well worth reading.” Manchester Guardian 
15s net 

SCIENCE IN HISTORY 

J. D. BERNAL. ‘Solid and lively exposition of a great theme.’ 

Prof B. Farrington illus. 42s net 
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